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Lowe’s Patent Improved Tubular and | chamber, which apertures are but one-eighth the aren 
Flue Boilers. of half the grate ; therefore they meet in the chamber 
——_-— in quick moving opposing currents, and the conflict 


The patentee desires to call your attention to, and 
consideration of, the merits of the above boiler. | gases can be supplied with the requisite quantity of 

The construction and manner of working Lowe's | °*Y8e?, through the perforated plate in the chamber 
boilers meet more perfectly the requirements for per- | door, and more perfect combustion ensues, and a 
fect combustion of the gases of the fuel than any | blaze passes through the tubes or flues, instead of a 
heretofore known, and the greatest amount of the | Current of unconsumed gases. 
volatile constituents of any fuel is utilized by this in-| It is now admitted by the leading steam engineering 
vention, and no free carbon escapes combustion ; con- | talent of the world, that the limit of economy of steam 
sequently there is no black smoke from the chimney | by expansion in many of the modern steam engines, is 
with any fuel. | fully attained; therefore, any further economy of 

A better diffusign of the heat, and a more perfect | fuel must be obtained from the boiler or generator. 
consumption of the products of combustion are ob- During the past four years, nearly 100 of these boil- 
tained in Lowe's boilers, than in any yet introduced, | ers have been made, most of which are in use, and 
and an examination of the working of these boilers | giving the most satisfactory results, both to maker and 
Will convince any one that this statement is correct. | purchaser, and we have permission to refer to any of 





The above engraving represents a tubular boiler, the owners of these boilers. Many of them have order- 


constructed with Lowe’s improvements; also shows | ed more of these boilers, being convinced that they | 


the manner of setting these boilers. As this kind of | are the best known. 

boiler is ordinarily constructed, the fire is made upon; For circulars and information, address the patentee 
the grate, and the products of combustion pass be-| and manufacturer, WitL1am Lows, ‘3 Liberty street, 
neath the boiler to the back end, and return through | New York. 

the tubes or flues to the front ond, the tubes or flues 
in such cases extending entirely through the boiler, a 
proper and complete combustion of the gases of the 
fuel cannot be obtained in that manner, a large portion 
of the heat thus generated is absorbed bythe walls, 
and escapes through the unavoidable expansion cracks | 








|New Kind of Burning Fluid—How is 
This for High. 








Mr. Gray, of Boston, recently discovered a non-ex- 


in the chamber retards and disturbs them, so that the | 








of the setting, and a large portion of the combustible 
gases pass off unconsumed, because they are not and 
cannot, properly, be supplied with the requisite quan- 
tity of oxygen, while in the most highly heated state. 

The operation is as follows: The volume of heat 
and gases arising from the fuel divides into two vol- 
umes, and the motion of these volumes is accelerated 
‘by having to pass through ths apertures into the 


| plosive illuminating fluid. ‘To show how safe the new 
compound was, he invited a number of his friends to 
| meet him in his rooms, whither he had brought a bar- 

rel of the fluid, which he at once proceeded to stir 

with a red-hot poker. As he went through the roof, 
| accompanied by his friends, he endeavored to explain 
to his nearest companion that the particular fluid in 
' the barrel had too much benzine in it, but the gentle- 





man said he had engagements higher up, and could 
not wait for the explanation. Mr. Gray continued his 
ascent until he met Mr. Jones, who informed him that 
there was no necessity for him to go up higher, as 
everybody was coming down; so Mr. Gray started 
back to be with the party. Mr. Gray’s widow offers 
for sale the secret for the manufacture of the non-ex- 
plosive fluid at a reduced rate, as she wishes to raise 
money enough to buy a silver-handled coffin with a 
gilt plate for Mr. Gray.—Hachange. 





Tue Gas Companies War.—A suit is pending in a 
court of this city, involving the fortunes of individu- 
uals a) ™ those of a gas company. 
vince to intervene at this juncture, or do aught that 
might prejudice the rights of either party. 


It is not our pro- 


Therefore 
we have not only declined to publish communications, 
The 


but have recently said nothing on the subject. 


me Be 
al 


HT 


contest between the companies will last for some time 
—how long none can tell. It is very certain that the 
price of gas will be greatly reduced, and we expect to 
illnminate the Appeal office at one dollar per thousand 
feet, before the gas war ends. Meanwhile profitable 
modes for utilizing the patent for the manufacture of 
gas from naphtha, and of making a perfect light at the 
least cost, will be employed by the old company, and 
it is asserted that the public shall have no reason, in 
future, for any complaints because of the quality or 
illuminating power of the gas furnished.— Memphis 
Appeal. 





Ir 1s satp the line of gas lights in the Petersburg 
and Clarion river oil districts extend for over twenty 
miles—almost from Lawrenceburg, in the Parker Dis- 
trict to East Sandy. 
sented is a beautiful one, reminding a person of the 
camp fires of an immense army spread out for miles 
and miles before him.— Petroleum Centre Recerd, 


Ofa clear night the sight pre- 
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CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 

148. Saneratus ror Lire-Buoys.—A self-inflating 
life-preserver has been devised in Belgium, consisting 
of a belt containing carbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid, so arranged that, when the wearer falls over- 


board, the two substances are mixed and evolve suffi- 
cient gas to float him. The idea is said to have been 





suggested bya shipwrecked apothecary, whose life | 


was saved by the circumstance of his having a box of 
Seidlitz powders in his pocket.—_Am. Artizan. 
|‘ Sarkazzum,” truly.—Ep. } 


149. Ruspper ‘‘Nippres” ror Nurse-Botrries.— 
Prof. Gunning, the government analyst at Amsterdam, 
writes: ‘‘I object to the infants’ feeding bot- 
tles in all instances, when any part of them is com- 
posed of caoutchouc or india-rubber, or any like ma- 
terial. There is nothing so ill-suited to the constitu- 


tion of the human body as tho material in question. | being removed, after about ten minutes, the metallic | works and the connecting tube the ordinary main in. 
When, in consequence of suction, the pores of the | objects will be found coated very uniformly with a | the street. 
caoutchouc are enlarged, some portion of the milk | good and durable varnish, which resists bending, as | public and private houses. 
always remains behind in them, which cannot, or at | well as a high temperature, without cracking or com- | gas, the instrument is also filled. 


least, cannot without great difficulty, be removed. 
This milk quickly becomes bad, and spoils the fresh 
milk with which it comes in contact. 


| in 571,000 parts of water does not immediately yield a 
precipitate, but after standing some time, crystalline 
tribromphenol makes its appearance. Phenol can 

| only be detected by the peculiar odor when 1 part is 

| present in 2800 parts of water. The author states 


that bromine-water may be used for the quantitative es- | 
timation of phenol, by collecting the preciptate of tri- | 
bromphenol upon a previously weighed filter, and dry- | 


well-water suspected to contain traces of gas-liquor. 


| the author advises that a large quantity of the water | 


| should be first acidulated with sulphuric acid, then 
{submitted to distillation, and the first quantity col- 
lected in the well-cooled receiver should be treated 
| with bromine-water.—German Chem. Society. 

153. Coating Metatiic Ossects wiTH A BLack- 
Brown Vagnisu.—Puscher.—On the bottom of a cyl- 


indrical cast-iron vessel, 18 inches high, is placed a 


| layer, one-half inch thick, of coal-dust (bituminous of | 
course); upon this is placed an iron grating, and 
| thereon are put the iron, steel, or other metallic objects | 


| intended to be coated withthe varnish. The vessel, 
| having been first closed with a well-fitting lid, is next 
| placed on a bright coke fire, and heated for about a 
| quarter of an hour just to an incipient red heat. The 
| vessel is then removed from the fire, and on the lid 


ing off. Very small objects, such as hooks-and-eyes 
for instance, are better placed along with some coal- 
| dust in a coffee roasting apparatus, and this turned, as 


asphalt. The determination of the former is not en- 

| couraging, but then it must be remembered that we 

| are not quite so ready to use our paving-stones for the 
manufacture of barricades as they are.— Van Nos- 
trand. 








Accuracy of Dry Meters, 


| ing it over sulphuric acid. Asthe best means totestany | 


| {In our last we promised extracts from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Charles Hermany, Engineer of the Louis- 
ville Water Works, before the Court, at Louisville, 

| Kentucky. See editorial page, last issue. We now 
| redeem our promise, omitting such most of what is 
| merely descriptive of the construction and working of 
| the meter, which would be superfluous to most’ of our 
| readers—Ep. | 


The most satisfactory test of the accuracy of this 
instrument is to compare it with a prover, or an in- 
strument to measure its capacity, an instrument so 
simple in its construction that we can not only com- 
| prehend it, but measure and verify it. We have a 
} measure that contains a given number of cubic feet, 
|and we bring that measure and this meter into direct 
| communication. We let the prover represent the gas 


The meter is the ordinary meter used in 
The prover is filled with 
The dialis then 

moved to a given point. A given quantity of gas is 
| allowed to pass through the instrument, say five cubic 
| feet, which is ascertained by the scale on the prover. 


The caoutchouc material in question is made up of | is usual in the roasting of coffee, until the metallic | 'The moment the hand of the prover arrives at a point 


several ingredients. 


White zinc, or white lead is very | objects have obtained the desired depth of color and on the scale, which indicates that five cubic feet ought 


commonly employed, which is very poisonous. My |are uniformly coated with the varnish.—Chemical | to be discharged, we stop off the flow of gas. We 


objections are not founded conclusively on @ priori 
conclusions. In this country many fatal cases have 
happened among infants, which on solid grounds, may 
be ascribed to the use of these bottles.”—Am. Chein. 


150. TuermMocHemicaL Facrs.—M. Favre.—All the 


| News. 
ae: 


154, ApULTERATION oF Larp.—Some time ago, the 
| stock of prepared lard being exhausted, a quantity 
| was procured from a respectable pork dealer. It was 


| then examine the instrument to see if it corresponds 
| with the prover. If five cub feet is the test, and the 
indicator on the meter records five cubic feet, then we 
|say the meter is correct. Why? Because we have 
| taken it in its normal condition, and passed five cubic 
feet of gas through it from thé prover, which we know 


crystallized anhydrous salts generate on being dissolved | beautifully white ; so much so, that the writer was | to be correct, and the instrument has operated during 


nt re al 
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; 7 : led to question his ability to produce anything equal this time and so recorded it. If the instrument has 
in water, cold; while the crystallized hydrated salts | : rer: 

ates es 3 | to i \y j j vas i i j rded less than five cubic feet we find that it is not 
cause the evolution of heat, when becoming dissolved | to it, The Sevt trial _wes in prapeting cintment of | TES 


| correct, and we adjust it by elongating the arms of the 
inwater.—Les Mondes. crank, which causes the diaphragms to travel over a 
| greater distance. If, on the other hand, the instru- 


151. A Serro-Comic (?) Exrpioston.—[Our trfends /ment records more gas than has passed through it, we 


nitrate of mercury. The color, when the mercurial 
solution was added, was the reverse of citrine, indeed 
| decidedly saturnine, developing ina short time to 
}a full slate color. Surprised at this unprecedented 


in the oil-districts are so accustomed to making light | result, the usual precautions having been taken as to | 


of dangerous products, that they have come to look | emperature, ete., the lard was suspected, and on ex- | 
amination, was found to contain a large proportion of | 


upon such trifles asthe following in a jocose mood. 


| lime. 
We quote from the Titusville Courier.) 


Some time after, being in conversation with a 


the Church Run Road on last Saturday. The driver | imparted that a common practice among lard dealers 
of the team was sitting on one of the barrels driving | was to mix from two to five per cent. of milk of lime 
his horses along and at the same time smoking a pipe. | with the melted lard. A saponaceous compound is 


He emptied the pipe when he was through smoking | formed, which is not only pearly white, but will allow | 
upon the head of the barrel he was using for a seat. | of the stirring in, during cooling, of 25 per cent. of | 


In an instant a terrific explosion took place, and he 
was thrown to the distance of about a thousand yards 
into an adjoining forest, with the velocity of a cannon 


‘ 155. New York Miix.—Dr. 
ball. He lodged in the top of a tall ok, where he | communicated to the New York Lyceum of Natural 
took a rest before attempting to descend. When he | ¥ 


afterward undertook to move, he discovered that his | History, that he has had occasion to analyse a very 


body was very badly shattered. With great effort he | large number of specimens of milk, gathered by the 
descended to the ground, and walked rapidly to Titus- | sanitary inspectors of the Board of Health, und it was 
ville where his wounds were properly dressed. He is | g satisfaction to hear him say that he had never found 
now about as well as ever, having been thoroughly | any other adulteration than water. The popular im- 
repaired by the use of a new and powerful adhesive | pression, that chalk, calves’ brains, and similar unup- 
salve. Three barrels of the benzine were blown | petizing impurities are added by milk dealers, appears 
forward under the horses where they exploded. |to be erroneous. The chief results obtained by Dr. 
As might be expected this unusual noise frightened | gchweitzer were as follows : 
the high-spirited animals, and they kicked, reared and| Normal milk has the specific gravity of 1°029, and 
plunged, rather worse than they would even in fly- | contains from 124 to 13 per cent; solid constituents. 
time. The manes and tails of the noble animals were | Two. out of numerous analyses, afforded : 
badly scorched, but otherwise they are not seriously | ; 
injured. Take it all in allit was one of the most 
thrilling accidents that has occurred in the oil regions | 
for a long number of years. Although the horses, no | 
doubt, thought that absence of body would be far | 0°79 
preferable to presence of mind, they kept very cool | : . mt 
through the trying ordeal, and did everything they | _ The best specimens of condensed milk gave: W ater, 
could to allay any excitement that the explosion might | 52°54; butter, 13°12; casein, 14-44; sugar, 16°30; 
occasion. Their conduct is highly spoken of by all | 8b, 2°60. In the preparation of the condensed milk, 
who witnessed the affair. 430 quarts wete condensed to 100, and the solid con- 


stituents increased from 12°55 to 46°46 per cent. 


water.— Canada Paper. 


87°23 
3°81 
371 
4 46 


152. Detection or Pxenon (Carsoric Aci) sy | These results appeared to warrant the suspicion that | 
378 quarts had been reduced to 100; but by making | 


Brourxe.—Landolt.—While engaged in testing a well- the correction, called for by the fact that the quart 
water contaminated with gas liquor (ammoniacal was a measure of volume while all the determinations 
water of « coal gas works), it occurred to the author | were made by weight, the company were found to 
to try to detect phenol in the well-water. After having have actually started with 430 quarts to make 100 of 
vainly tried some of the more ordinary reagents of the condensed article. ‘The ashes of milk are rich in 
: of phosphates and alkalies. 

phenol, bromine-water was employed, and observed 

to yield, when added in excess to a portion of the well | 
water, at once a yellowish-white precipitate of tribrom- 


156. 


made experiments with pure phenol, it renders 1 part | phalt paving, and return to the old-fashioned stones, 
discernible in 437,000 parts of water. 1 part of phenol | in consequence of the great expense of keeping up the 


| lard-renderer, a hint was dropped as to the relation of | 
An explosion of 2 wagon load of benzine occurred on | lime to color, when the information was confidentially | 


Paul Schweitzer has | 


Aspnatt Roaps 1n Pars.—It is stated that | 


phenol, which is very characteristic, and by expressly- |the authorities of Paris are about to give up the as- 


correct it by shortening thecrank. These corrections 
can only be made by trials—sometimes more in num- 
ber, sometimes less. After we have adjusted the 
| crank and tested the instrument by means of the pro- 
ver, we say the meter is correct. I believe the allow- 
ance made for variation is three per cent. either way ; 
that is, when the meter does not record more than 
three per cent. above or below the correct quantity, it 
is called commercially correct. 

Question by Mr. Bijur—I will ask you whether you 
can make a test? Here are two meters which were 
| connected with the Louisville Opera House. Can you 
| test them ? 

Mr. Hermany: It is proper to state to the jury 
that the meter (the small Opera House meter, which 
he was proceeding to test).has been boxed up since 
June last, when it was taken out of the Theater, and 
the diaphragms may be a little stiff. It is not likely 
that the meter will indicate correctly, on this account, 
within one to two per cent. Secondly, on account of 
the wearing of the valves. Thirdly, from the fact that 
there may be a little play in the connections of the 
instrument, which has run so long, and measured gas 

| between five and six years. This would be to the 
_ detriment of the gas company, however, because it 
would allow more gas to pass than was registered. 

Here the small Opera House meter was attached to 
the prover, and the prover in turn attached to the gas 
pipe of the court room, for the purpose of testing the 
meter. The meter was then filled with gas prepara- 

tory tothe test. Afterwards the record of the indi- 
eator being taken, and the flow of gas turned on at a 
water pressure of 14 inches, the same as that used by 
the Gas Company, just at the time when the index 
| hand of the prover showed that five cubic feet of gas 
had escaped from it through the meter the flow of gas 


was stopped off. The witness then proceeded : 


You see, gentlemen, that the index hand of the 
prover indicates that just exactly five cubic feet of gas 
have passed from it. On looking at the indicator on 
the meter you find that it records the fact that just 
five cubic feet of gas have passed through it. I there- 
fore pronounce the meter correct. I did not expect to 
find it so. 

* - * * . 


{Here Mr. Bijur broke and destroyed the glass over 
the indicator on the small Opera House meter, expos- 
‘ing the hands on the dial to the touch. ] 
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Question by Mr. Bijur.—You have stated that the | 
index was not subject to the control of any one; is it 
now ? | 

Answer.—The action of the meter can not be effect- | 


The Process of Eveleigh. 


— ~~ — 


[As we have already given some notices relating to 


lect how £60,000 was expended some years since, in 
trying to make the hydrocarbon gas process succeed, 
and after all it was found that the gases produced by 
the decomposition of water, and which gave no light, 


ed in its present state any further than this: A skilful | this process, we extract further, from the London cos: more per 1000 feet than good illuminating coal 


mechanic might go to work and loosen these hands, 
but the meter would tell its own story—it would bear 
evidence of violence. He could not move the hands | 
unless he went further in the process of destruction. | 
Forcibly turning the hands would not effect the work. | 
ing of the meter, but it would effect the record. The 
usual capacity of the best burners is estimated at six 
cubic feet per hour. They range from 34 to 6 cubic | 
feet per hour, but sofar as the capacity of the bur- | 
ner is concerned in itself, 1t has nothing to do with the 
the consumption of gas, for the consumer may shut it | 
off. The burner regulates the supply of gas, and the 
index records the gas the burner consnmes. [Here 
witness took up the glass-covered meter. | 1 stated on 
Wednesday that, from the inlet-pipe, the gas passes | 
the various compartments of the meter, and I ought | 
to have stated that it first passes into a receiving 
chamber which corresponds exactly with the steam- 
chest of a steam engine, from which chest the steam 
is admitted into the cylinder by means of a slide valve. 
When the steam has been admitted into the cylinder, | 
and has forced the piston from one end to the other, | 
it can never return into the steam-chest. It returns 
through the same part into the condenser, or into the 
atmosphere. It cannot go back into the steam-chest ; 
if it could, it could be driven back into the boiler, 
which is a manifest impossibility. The gas must go 


through the outlet pipe to the consumer. It makes | 
no difference what the pressure is on the gas at the | 


place of manufacture, it is under control of the con- 
sumer through the burner. 

The consumption of gas depends upon three condi- 
tions: Ist. The pressure exercised on the pipes by 
the gas company. 2d. The capacity of those pipes 
for delivery. 38rd. The disposition of the consumer 
to use the gas or not as he pleases. To illustrate ; the 
meter is the dividing line between the gas company 
and the consumer. I regard the meter as the impar- 
tial judge from there out. The gas is under the con- 
trol of the gas company from the works to the meter ; 
from the meter on, it is under the control of the con- 
sumer. For instance: So long asI keep my pipe 
closed—so long as I do not permit any of the gas to 
escape—the gas company may increase their pressure 
as they please. It does not affect me. Why? Be- 
cause I do not permit the escape of any gas whatever, 
and consequently the meter records none. 

(To be concluded. } 








Gas Pokers. 





It is a matter of frequent and true remark that in- 
ventions designed to facilitate minor and common- 


place work, are not seldom the source of very great | 


profit to their inventors. This is especially true of 
household appliances, from which, in one’ way and 
another, many a fortune has been made. It is some- 
what singular, however, that so little has been done 
to obviate the trouble of kindling fires. There has, 
to be sure, been a large number of so-called fire kind- 
lers brought forward during the past few years, some 
of them apparently very well adapted to the purpose 


for which they were designed ; but aside from the lit- | 


tle cakes of rosin and sawdust, sold four or five for a 
cent, there is no popular aid to, or substitute for, the 
old time kindling-wood and shavinys. We have been 
led to mention this from noting among English pat- 
ents issued nearly a score of years ago, an invention 
under the out-of-the-way title of a ‘‘ gas poker,” and 
which may serve as a hint to a device that, if it can 
be made to work well practically, should prove ‘‘a 
good thing” both to the inventor and to the fire-kind- 
ling public. 

The ‘* gas poker” was described as consisting of 
‘a tube of iron or other metal, shaped like a common 
poker, the lower end being perforated with holes ; the 
upper end furnished with a union, by which the iron 
tube or poker can, by a piece of flexible tube, be at- 
tached to a gas pipe, coming up in the usual way, at 
the side of the stove or fire-place. The gas poker is 
thrust into the fuel in the lower part of the grate, the 


gas turned on and ignited, by which the feel is brought | 


into rapid combustion, and, when fully ignited, the 
gas poker is withdrawn.” 

It is manifest that the construction of the perfora- 
ted lower end, or burner portion, of this fire-kindling 
‘poker ” was quite insufficient for securing the most 
intense heat of which a gas-jet is capable. But this 
could doubtless be remedied by applying to the device 
some modified form of the ordinary Bunsen burner. 
It is doubtful if anthracite could be very conveniently 
ignited by an apparatus of this character; but there 

.are several kinds of fuel in common use for which 
there seems every reason to believe that something of 
the kind would prove of decided convenience.— Amer. 
Artisan, 


clusions. } 


If we are to judge from the sensational advertise- 
ments and the landatory puffs in brokers papers, the 
‘*Patent Gas” has need for strong stimulants to pre- 
vent its collapse. We have said before that we have 
examined Dr. Eveleigh’s specifications, and have failed 
to discover anything in them to warrant the exalted 
opinion of the scheme which would appear to be en- 
tertained by speculators in the shares of the Patent 
Gas Company. Let us recapitulate the chief points 
in the process. The first is the distillation of coal at 
alow temperature. It is admitted that there is no 
novelty in this, but it is asserted that the methods 
employed have not been commercially successful, in 
consequence of the small quantity of gas produced. 
We can readily believe it, and must wait to see whe- 
ther Dr. Eveleigh is more successful. The maximum 


{temperature mentioned in his specification is one at 


which, according to Dr. Lyon Playfair—perhaps the 
most able experimenter of the day—only a little gas 
and much cilis obtained from coal. We have no 
knowledge of Dr. Eveleigh’s scientific acquirements, 
/and no acquaintance with the methods he has adopted 
for determining temperatures; but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that we shall place implicit confidence 
in the results of Dr. Playfair, until they are proved in- 
correct by a competent authority. 

| Perhaps the part of Dr. Eveleigh’s process which 
| wears the air of greatest novelty, is the mode of puri- 
|fying gas from sulphur compounds, by passing it 


| packed with chalk, charcoal, and iron filings or turn- 
lings. But this can hardly be consideied a novelty. 
| It was a plan adopted, if not in the infancy, certainly 
in the youth, of gas manufacture. For example, there 
| was a patent granted to George Holworthy Palmer in 
| January, 1818, for a then ‘‘new mode of purifying 
| gas.” ‘This consists in passing the gas made by any 
| of the usual processes to a ‘* purifier kept moderately 
| red hot while in action, to accomplish which it may be 
| set in the same furnace as the retorts, or heated by a 
| separate fire, so as to be visibly red by dayhght.” 
| This purifying vessel is to be nearly filled with the 
| fragments or clippings of sheet iron, clay, argillaceous 


iron ore, or cinders, in which undoubtedly the same | 


result happened as takes place in the redistillation and 
purifying retorts of Dr. Eveleigh’s first specification. 

Nor can the conversion of tar into gas and the mode 
of effecting it described be regarded as altogether no- 
vel. For in a patent granted to John Grafton, in that 
same year, 1818, foran ‘‘ improved process or method 
of making carburetted hydrogen gas for the purpose 
of illumination,” we find, together with a novelty in 


ploying a secondary retort with feeding apparatus to 
| receive the tar separated from the gas produced by the 
first retort, and to introduce the tar into the second- 


viously filled with iron filings, or coke, or other sub- 
stances known which will convert the tar and oil into 
gas. In these two patents, dated fifty-three years ago, 
are to be found, we believe, the matenal points of Dr. 
Eveleigh’s process, and all that can be said to he no- 
| vel is a cumbrous form of apparatus which few expe- 
rienced gas engineers would be inclined to adopt. 

We have quoted the foregoing specifications be- 
cause they show the purification and redisiillation 
| idea ‘*consummate in its birth,” for practically Dr. 

Eveleigh has added next to nothing to it. A prelim- 
inary vaporizing-pan and an intermediate heated 
| chamber may save the redistillation retorts from being 
| choked with pitch, but that is all. The question re- 
| mains, as we have already said, how much permanent 
| gas is obtained on redistilling the tar. In our opinion, 
| little if anything but condensable vapors are procured. 
|The vapor of benzole held in suspension by a large 
| quantity of gas will, we know, travel a very long dis- 
jtance, Heavier hydrocarbons, which will be volatil- 
| ized, rapidly condense ; and it is still to be ascertained 
| how much gas, and of what quality, Dr. Eveleigh will 
| deliver at the distance of a m le from the works. 
Since the patents we have quoted above, numerous 
}inventions have been tried for the conversion of tar 

into gas, but it is notorious that all have failed. Mr. 
| Basford’s process was abandoned, notwithstanding 

the favorable opinion expressed regarding it by some 

scientific authorities. The original retort-house of the 
| Western Gas Works at Kensal Green was constructed 
| to carry out Palmer's system somewhat modified, but 
that also was abandoned. Far be it from us to dis- 
| courage new inventions and improvements on old pro- 

cesses; but when we see such means taken to give a 
| fictitious value to an invention as are pursued in this 
| case, it is our duty to warn the public against being 

misled. and to point out that it would be advisable to 
wait until the system has been fairly tried. We recol- 





| through a second retort, heated to dull redness, and | 


the setting of the first retort, a claim ‘“‘ also in em- | 


ary retort, in order to be redistilled into gas.” This | 
secondary retort is to be heated to redness, and pre- | 


| Journal of Gas-Lighting, its present views and con- 8": 





Noxious Gases from Sewers. 

The illness of the Prince of Wales, said to have been 
caused by noxious gases from sewers, has called the 
attention of the English public to the necessity of 
further sanitary legislation. Ina report made to the 
Privy Council as long ago as June, 1870, on the drain- 
age of Forest Hill, a wealthy suburb of London, the 
inspector stated that in no instance did he find any 
proper provision to prevent the influx of sewer gases 
into the houses, and the house of the Prince of Wales 
appears to have been equally defective. 

The sewage question is assuming importance, not 
only in England but in thiscountry. Scientific inves- 
tigation has shown that many diseases have their ori- 
gin in neglected cesspools and unclean thoroughfares, 
and that other diseases are rendered more malignant 


by the presence of unhealthy exhalations from sewers 
and deposits of refuse. ‘The almost fatal illness of the 
Piince shows that the deadly miasma may be as pre- 
valent in marble palaces as in the haunts of the poor, 
| and that the question of preventing the influx of sewer 
fases is as important to power and wealth, as to the 
struggling laborer residing in a seven-story tenement 
house. 

It is expected that the English Government will an- 
nounce at the coming session of Parliament, a com- 
prehensive measure of sanitary legislation, putting all 
matters relating to the public health under the control 
of asingle minister. A movement has also recently 
taken place in the west of England, which promises 
to convert sewage from a nuisance to a source of profit. 
The corporation of Exeter has recently sold to a com- 
pany, for a large sum, the right of utilizing the sew- 

| age of the city, and this example has been followed by 
other towns and cities. 
The United States, and the State of New York es- 
pecially might, in this insiance, well take a pattern 
| after England. The threatened visitation of cholera, 
in the early part of the fall, excited the health authori- 
ties of this city to measures of prevention. A few of 
the streets received a cleansing, and the Street Con- 
tractor, Major Brown, was soundly rated for his neg- 
lect of duty. But Mulberry street, Park street, anda 
number of other down-town thoroughfares, still re- 
| main, however, in their old filthy condition. Even on 

these frosty days the sense of smell is offended by the 
| exhalations from the refuse deposited in the reeking 
gutters. If we desire to prevent a heavy death rate 
|in the coming spring, prompt and effective measures 
| must at once be employed.— New York Sun 





The New York Society of Practical 
Engineering. 


—_ —-— 





At the meeting (Wednesday eveding, January 3) 
of the New York Society of Practical Engineering, 
President James A. Whitney described tke practical 
development of the various systems of pneumatic car 
propalsion, 

The first of these comprises a car driven by atmos- 
pheric pressure through a tube or tunnel somewhat 
larger than itself, as in the Broadway tunnel; but this 
plan would be best applied in an elevated railroad. A 
speed of from twenty to thirty-five and forty miles an 
hour has been achieved with it. The second includes 
a piston travelling in a comparatively small tube and 
connected with the train outside. ‘This would answer 
for large tunnels having trains running both ways. It 
was tried in France and in Ireland many years ago, 
and was given up because more costly on ordinary 
railways than steam locomotives ; but with it a speed 
with freight was had of fifty miles an hour, and a de- 
tuched car once ran at the rate of seventy miles on air. 
The third system relates to the use of reservoirs of air 
compressed to supply the engine of the car in lieu of 
steam, and much difficulty from freezing is experien- 
ced, because the expansion of the air renders latent a 
| large amount of heat which must be returned by art 
ficial warming before reaching the engine—for exam 
ple, from the stove or heater in the car. 

Dr. Gilbert set forth the merits of a double line of 
elevated pneumatic tubes. Mr. Fisher showed how 
ordinary coal gas may be applied to the tank system 
to warming the air on its passage to the cylinders. 
Mr. Towle explained how a common engineering de- 
vice—slight inclined planes at stopping places—could 
{ 
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be availed of to aid the stopping and starting of cars 
on an overhead atmospheric railway, and Peter Cooper 


in 1829, the first constructed in this country, and in 
which the dranght in the smoke stack was produced 
by a screw or system of spiral vanes connected by a 
band with the driving axle of the locomotive. 





A Most Important Discovery—If True. 


[On page 6 of the last issue, through an accidental 
L pag 5 

transposition, the concluding (and the most import- 
ant, because the critical) part of the following item 
was entirely cut off. We therefore republish the 
whole in correct form. ] 

The Portland Dispatch, in a late issue, gives the de- 
tails of a most important discovery, if the statements 
of that journal can be relied upon. The discovery or 
invention has been made by Mr. Robert Spear, and 
consists in a simple device, whereby it is claimed that 
compressed air can be forced through tubes any re- 
quired distance without any sensible loss by friction. 


The importance of such a discovery can scarcely be | 


over-estimated even by an imagination alowed the 
freest fighis. It would bring cheap power to many 
workshops and households, as gas and water are 
now brought. Automatic machinery, worked by tidal 
forces, might supply any city on the sea-coast. A 
waterfall might furnish the whole region about it with 
a cheap power for workshops. 

To the miners of California such a result would be 
of incalculable importance, in reducing the cost of 
vertilation by forcing air through tubes, and in con- 
veying power to drilling machines, which must soon 


be very generally introduced into tunneling opera- | 


tions. 


The device whereby it is claimed all this can be ef- | 
fected consists, as described by the Dispatch, as fol- | 


lows : 

‘* The invention consists in the discovery that while 
in tubes of uniform size, fluids in their passage gra- 
dually lose their force and velocity, by making at short 
intervals peculiar contractions in the pipe, the original 
power is transmitted without loss—absolutely without 
loss. By using colored fluids in glass tubes provided 
with Spear’s invention, it is demonstrated that the pro- 
pelled current is kept in the center ofthe tube without 
any friction at the sides. 

‘* If by a diaphragm pierced with holes at the sides, 
this current is forced to divide and seek passage next 


the inner surface of the pipe, it at once resumes its | 


course in the center after the obstruction is passed. 

‘* He has also discovered that while any angle or 
bend in an ordinary pipe obstructs a fluid flowing 
through ; by enlarging the pipe at angles, the frict:on 

nd loss of power are overcome. 
the Hoosac Tunnel it has been found necessary to 
greatly enlarge the whole conducting pipe for every 
mile of distance the compressed air has to be forced. 
This, of course, seriously increased the expense. Mr. 
Spear’s invention greatly reduces the size of conduit 
necessary for long distances.” 

To show the practical value of the invention, pipes 
constructed with his device have been connected with 
an 8-horse power steam engine, in Portland, by which 
it is claimed the power is conducted 480 feet much 
cheaper than steam can be conducted in the ordinary 
manner—30 pounds initial pressure of air doing the 
same work that requires 40 pounds steam pressure. 

The value of the above alleged invention might 
easily be tested at almost any locality, where a steam 
pump or other air compressing machinery can be had. 
While it is possible that there may be something in it, 
the claim set up that «i friction in the passage of air 
or water through pipes is thereby overcome, and power 
transmitted ‘‘ absolutely without loss,” is of course 
preposterous.— Scientific Press. 


[ We insert the above for what it is worth, and shall | 


be glad of criticisms from any of the numerous scien- 


tific engineers among our readers,—Eb. ] 





Alliance and Dublin Consumers Gas 
Works, 


. 


——<=>__— 


{Our readers will recollect Prof. W. H. Chandler's | 


account of the Dublin Gas Works in our issue of No- 


vember 2nd. In the following article, on the same 


subject, from Scunders’s News Letter, farther interest- | 


ing information is given, Prof. Chandler being also 
quoted.—Ep. } 


Some two or three years ago the Alliance Company 
became amalgamated with the Hibernian and Com- 


mercial Gas Companies, and continued the united | 
** Alliance and Dublin | 


firms under the title of the 
Consumers Gas Company,” thereby having a mono- 
poly for the supply of gas to the city. But we are 


At Mont Cenis and at | 


a monopoly, they are now endeavoring to show on a 


| pretty large scale that they deserved it—that if ‘‘ unity | 
gave a graphic account of a locomotive built by him ' 


is strength,” they are determined to exert it, not only 
on behalf of themselves, but of the public generully ; 
and, from the arrangements for a better supply of light 
which we saw in progress, we are rather inclined to 
think the public will have the advantage. We believe, 
however, that the company will also ve in the end the 
gainers. Since the amalgamation the new company 
has had a good deal of up-hill work, and no doubt 
well-grounded complaints were made of an insufficient 
supply of gas to the streets and the various extensive 
gas consumers in town. But when the gigantic char- 
acter of the work they were engaged iz is considered, 
and the operations they are undertaking to remedy 
the deficiency, we are satisfied that not only will the 
public condone the company for pa3t shortcomings, 
but be so fully supplied as to all their requirements in 
the future, as to have not the slightest grounds for 
complaint. This statement is, of course, encouraging, 
but we make it advisedly, considering the difficulties 
to be encountered by a new company and the neces- 
sary shortcomings that must have resulted from ‘ di- 
vided action.” We are glad to say that the company 
is prospereus ; that during the half year ending June 
there was a dividend of eight per cent., free of income 
tax, declared, the profits being nearly £18,000. The 
public have had, however, frequent complaints to 
make, and the companys, while doing, we believe, their 
utmost to remedy short supplies of gas, do bear a good 
deal of odium, though at the same time endeavoring 
to use all their resources in the most efficient manner 
for the public benefit. We have inquired into the 
cause of oceasional deficient supplies of light through- 


out the city, and ascertained that it has resulted from | 


jan insufficient supply of storeage or “‘ gasholders,” 


those belonging to the companies now amalgamated 
| being unequal to the task of supplying the city when 
an emergency—such as a dark or foggy day—occur- 
red, such as we have had during the present month 
of November. 
culty was to store it for night consumption, and this 
| is now being obviated by the erection of an enormous 
gasholder, en ground purchased by the company at 
| Barrow street, near Grand Canal street. 

| The area of the new ground is about eight actes, 
}and on it is being erected a gasometer, or gasholder, 
|} of enormous dimensions, capable of containing 1,400,- 
| 000 cubic feet of gas, or equal to the supply of the en- 
| tire city for three hours. It is 184 feet in diameter, 
| aud 56 in height, whereas the three gasholders in the 
|station in Great Brunswick street are as follows: 
Smallest, 50 feet high and 120 feet in diameter; the 
| next, 50 feet high and 130 feet in diameter; and the 
| largest, 54 feet high and 150 in diameter. These are 
| equal to the storage of somewhat over a million anda 
| half cubic feet of gas, or about a quarter of a million 
more than that which is now in process of completion. 


therefore, be not far from doubled when the new 
works are completed, and we expect to hear no more 


tity or quality of the gas. The retort power of the 
company has always been up to the mark—that is, 
they could manufacture any quantity of gas they re- 
quired. ‘The difficulty was that they could not store 
| it until it was required, and when two or three dark 
| November days came upon the city the supply was in- 
| sufficient. The new gasometer must remedy all this. 
| It will be connected with the present gasholders by 
| means of a 30-inch iron pipe run under the ground 
|from the present works, and which will cross the 
| Grand Canal alongside the bridge by a nice piece of 
|engineering. It will span the canal in three faint 
| bends, supported by two pedestals, and will be con- 

tinued down Barrow street into the holder. The gas- 





| holder is all but completed, and looks a stupendous | 


| undertaking, but the piping is not yet laid down. A 


| very short time, however, will suffice on the comple- | 
tion of the gasometer to place it in connection with | 


the works, and allow the company to derive the bene- 

fit. It is the intention of the company to charge this 
| gigantic holder during the day and draw from it dur- 
|ing the night. It is in direct communication with the 
| present gasholders, and the pressure it will afford can 
| drive the gas to the remotest portions of the city with 
good effect. 
enclosed by a high wall, substantially built. The new 
gasholder is being constructed by Messrs. Aird and 
Sons, Lambeth, London, who are more extensively 
| engaged in that line than any other contractors in the 


United Kingdom. The mechanics are all Irishmen, | 


and the works are carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Somerville, C.E., the very efficient engineer of 
the gas company’s works at Great Brunswick street, 
whose courtesy and kindness, az well as his intelligent 
explanation of the various processes to be gone 
through before the ‘‘fish-light” can be ignited, we 
have candidly to acknowledge. 

The works at Brunswick street are certuinly of a 


stupendous character, covering 15 acres of are a, | 


and a visit would be of the most interesting character. 


Nearly 600 men were occupied day | 
‘and night in the manufacture of gas; but the diffi- | 


The powers of supply on the part of the company will, | 


complaints then of an insufficient supply as to quan- | 


The ground on which it stands will be | 


in day and night reliefs, for the public must always 
be supplied, and the work never ceases, though, of 
course, at night it is carried on rather more briskly 
than in the day time. ‘These men are paid, for mere 
laborers, from 14s, to 20s. a week—that is for labor- 
ers and stokers—while better workmen are better paid, 
in proportion to quality and status. Whether the na- 
ture of the work is unpopular or not we cannot say, 
but even at these rates of wages there is a difficulty in 
getting men, although much is done for their comfort, 
and more will be attempted that is not thought of 
elsewhere. The quantity of coal used varies accord- 
ing to the season. There was less in summer than 
during last week, when there were 2500 tons used, 
whereas at Christmas it may go up to 3000 tons. The 
average amount used in the year is 95,000 tons, re- 
presenting a pretty large figure in cash. The kinds 
used are Wigan, Newcastle, and cannel coal, and it 
may be mentioned as an interesting fact that these 
coals are conveyed from the mines across the Channel 
in screw steamers; that they are unladen alongside 
the company’s works, and are almost immediately 
transferred to retorts. It isa matter of very frequent 
occurrence, therefore, we were informed, for the in- 
habitants of this city to be reuding or writing on, say 
Tuesday evening by the gas from coal that had been 
lying for unnumbered centuries in a coal-bed till the 
previous Monday morning? In fact, it was excavated, 
shipped, carried across the Irish sea from Wigan, and 
converted into gas and coke in 36 hours! There is 
an immense demand for the coke, and all is easily dis 
posed of that can be spared. Of every 20 ewt., or ton 
of coal, about 13 ewt. comes back in the shape of coke, 
and of this about one-half is consumed under the fur- 
naces for the engines and retorts, so that about one- 
third of every ton of coal is sold again as coke, of 
course at a much reduced figure, but still producing a 
considerable revenue. The cost of coal at 18s. 6d. per 
| ton must amount, however, toa nice figure, and when 
to it are added salaries, dividends, material, etc., the 
expense must rise to something enormous before the 
first 1000 cubic feet of gas are sent through the pipes. 
| A visit to the works at first sight has a most confus- 
| ing effect on the visitor. He is overawed almost with 
| the quantity of smoke and flame, through which num- 
| bers of coal-begrimed men are seen hurrying hither 
| and thither in what to him seems hopeless confusion. 
Drays are bringing coal, and drays are carrying off 
| coke still smoking from the fiery ordeal through which 
it has passed in the retorts; while in the centre of the 
large yard men are emptying from iron hand-carts the 
| loads of coke—resembling burning lava—from which 
| the gas has just been extracted. All is noise and bus- 
' tle, but there is little or no confusion, while to the 
casual observer there appears to be overmuch of it. 
|The work cannot be gone through without fire and 
smoke, and noise, and there is abundance of all three, 
and yet there is an admirable order in the manner of 
| them. 
‘lhe retort-house, where the gas is manufactured, is 
a wonder of art, and must present the appearance of a 
perfect Pandemonium when in full play at night. On 
both sides of an almost interminable-looking wide cor- 
ridor or hall the mouths of the retorts are ranged, with 
,a furnace beneath every nine, arranged in rows of 
three each. These the men engaged in the work—as 
black-looking as the coal they are handling—are en- 
gaged in emptying of the gas-exhausted coal, or filling 
with fresh, by means of immense rakes for emptying, 
or scoops for filling, which not less than three men are 
able to operate with. The iron doors are covered with 
a composition that hermetically seals them when they 
are closed, and as they are opened the flames burst 
forth in awful grandeur, giving the interior of the 
| building a strangely wild appearance—as nearly as 
possible to poetic descriptions of the infernal regions. 
This work continually goes on—day and night—every 
retort having to be emptied and refilled every six 
hours, and the men can hardly accomplish them all in 
that time. All day and night long there is a continual 
hurry of men to bring the coal, to clear the retorts, 
refill them, and carry off the burning coke. An apart- 
| ment equally long and equally imposing is parallel to 
this, and there the same scenes occur day -nd night 
throughout the year. There is a second story over 
| each, in which machinery has been culled to aid with 
considerable effect. The arrangement of furnaces and 
retorts is the same, but on the iron-plated floor is laid 
down a tramway, on which is a patent ‘‘ steam-sto- 
ker,” moved along by a small engine, and directed by 
a couple of men. This machine moves along to three 
retorts in which the coal has been exhausted—the 
doors are opened, and three long rakes thrust in. 
They draw ont all the coke, which falls through an 
opening of the floor into an iron wagon below. Three 
| Scoops are then filled with coal from a hopper above, 
and these, moving forward into the empty retorts, 
overturn, and are then withdrawn, Each operation 
only a a very short time—perhaps a couple of 
minutes. The machine and men mingled in the smoke 
and flames from the open retorts present a strangely 
weird appearance. A huge chamber of a similar kind 
runs parallel to this—both being over the two es | 


happy to say that although the new company enjoyed | As we said before, there are about 600 men employed, , described on the ground floor—and it is furnish 
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with a similar machine, while in each a machine is | 
held in reserve in case of accidents. There are other | 
retort-houses, in which the gas manufacture is carried 
on in a more primitive manner, according to the old 
plav. These retorts are wide, and long tubes placed 
horizontally in three rows, one above the other, and 
there are about a thousand of them to be attended to 
four times in the 24 hours. From these retorts the 
gas is conveyed by pipes, varying from 15 to 30 inches 
in diameter, into a huge main pipe above, and after 
passing into which the communication with the fire 
below is cut off by water ingeniously interposed. 
These tubes are ever so many miles in length, and 
the whole of the upper portions of the works in which | 
the retorts are fixed are surmounted with an appar- 
ently endless interlacing of them. From the huge | 
tube above mentioned into which the smaller ones 
discharge their contents, the gas is passed through 
several purifying processes, the names of which would 
puzzle our uninitiated readers, until it is finally lodged 
in the gasholders, and thence forced into the city | 
through various channels for consumption. 

The engine-house contains the largest of the kind | 
ever made of Anderson’s gas-exhausters, with cylinder 
37 inches in diameter by 47 inches in depth. It is ca- | 
pable of passing from 150,000 to 200 000 cubic feet of 
gas an hour through it. There is also another ma- | 
chine for the same object, by Beales, with two cylin- 
ders, one equal to the work of 100,000 and the other 
of 80,000 cubic feet per hour. In this room are also 


the gauges, by which the workings of the various pro- | 


cesses are indicated, and defects at once ascertained. 


There is also Lowe's jet photometer improved, by | 


which the exhausters are regulated, and the quality 
of the gas is corrected. Six inches of flame from the 
‘* steatite”” jet, 7 inches in height, are equal to 164 
candles, and the pressure is regulated to keep that 
light steady by an engineer, always on the spot, who 
keeps a register of the appearance it presents. Then 
there is the ‘‘ governor” or ‘‘indicator” room, in 
which is one of the largest meters ever made. When 
we visited the room, the indicator showed that 140,000 
cubic feet of gas had passed through within the last 
hour into the gasholders, There were six ‘‘ gover- 
nors,” without which the pressure would force the 
water ont of the meters in dwelling-houses into the 
tubes, and the gas would be useless. There are regu- 
lators, one for each of the following: Pembroke Town- 
ship, Rathmines, Dundrum, large business offices 
(such as newspaper establishments, hotels, and public 
offices), the North City, and the South City. The 
laboratory is fitted up with all the most recent and 


most improved apparatus necessary for such a great | 


work as this. The gas is tested, weighed, and mea- 





Correspondence. 

(Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necesserily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Eps. 








The Recent Explosion at the Metropolitan | 
Gas Works. 

New York, January 6, 1872. 

Prof. Henry Wurtz: 

Editor of the Amertcan Gas-Licut JourNAL. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry, as to the cause | 
of the late explosion at our works, we will state the | 
following facts : 


shows. 
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| Under these boxes there is a cellar, in which are 
| the pipes connecting the exhauster with the center 
| seal, also the pipes to and from the purifying boxes. 
| Attached to each pipe, from the purifying boxes to 
| the center seal, is a drip to allow the water or other 
| accumulations to be drawn off. 


| On the evening of {December 23rd, at 5:40 P.m., 
| 


one William Naher, an employee of the company, | 
| working in the purifying house, proceeded into the | 





tra strength. Itis not necessary, neither would you 
permit us to occupy valuable space in your paper with 
a description of the material used, but we beg to refer 
Mr. T., or other interested parties, to the identical 
engineer he quotes, or to the Cincinnati Gas-Light 
Company, or to all of the Committee of Investigation, 
for information as to the quality of the material and 


| workmanship in both holders. 


We are not in the habit of ‘‘ puffing” our work, 


| preferring rather that our reputation depend on visi- 


ble and practical illustrations—which are not difficult 


| to find throughout the West; and we have not writ- 
| ten this letter to set us right with friends who know 


us, but rather (as we are making new friends every 
day) to disabuse the minds of those who do not know 
us as yet, from any lingering prejudice they may have 


|imbibed from the perusal of Mr. T’’s article. We 
‘ | have none but the kindest feelings toward Mr. T., but 
For the purification of our gas we use two sets, of | 


four boxes each, arranged as the following sketch | 


hope, in future, he will make sure of his facts, before 
he rushes into pr‘nt. 
Yours most respectfully, 
GrorcEe Stacey & Co. 





The Recent Gas Explosions. 
Knoxvitte, Tenn., Dec. 30, 1871. 

Mr. Editor: There have occurred two disastrous ex- 
plosions of gas within a month of each other ; one at 
Leeds, England, where the engineer of the works and 
two men lost their lives, the other at the Metropolitan 
Gas Company, New York, fortunately without the loss 
of life. The cause of the explosions in both places 
was the same—a leak and consequent accumulation of 
gas in tho purifying house. 
cause there seems to have been no provision made at 
either place for allowing the escaping gas to make its 
Now, sir, I wish to know the 


I say consequent, be- 


way to the open air. 
reason why purifyers are enclosed by walls, doors, and 


windows. Ifa leak occurs (and it is the most likely 


cellar, under the purifying house, with a dark lantern | place in a gas works for a leak occurring), the gas fills 


| (which is against all orders), to examine everything 
for the night, and to see that the drips, etc., were 
| properly sealed and closed. He had entered the cel- 
| lar throngh a trap door in the house where fthe new 
set is, and left the same open. He examined the 
| drips, ete., under the new set and found everything 
in order, and then went to inspect those of the old 


set. Here, as he says, he found the drip from the 
pipe under the northwest box open, which, of course, 


sured, and experiments performed that we cannot stop | considerably frightened him, and he at once placed 
to describe. Special mention may be made of N. H. | his lantern on the ground, and closed the drip as fast 
Schilling’s (Munchen: apparatus for ascertaining the | as possible. “He had scarcely closed it well, before 


| the house—there is no means for its exit; it finds its 


way (as in the case at Leeds) through an open door 
in the interior of the building, to the lights in the en- 
gine house, and explodes. Now, why cannot the pu- 
rifiers be placed in the open air, under a shed, open 
all round, the roof resting on pillars only; then ifa 
leak occurs it cam do no harm, because the escaping 
gas is not confined. 

It might be urged as an objection to this arrange- 
ment that the water in the purifiers and syphons would 
freeze in the winter, but I think that objection could 
be overcome by a judicious application of steam, or by 
using a liquid that would not freeze. I think under 





specific gravity of gases, which is of recent invention | the gasin the cellar took fire from his lamp, and created 


and very accurate. It was manufactured by Messrs. 
A. Wright & Co., of London. 

A day may fairly be spent in examining these inter- 
esting and stupendous works without, exhausting the 
material worth exam. ing; but we think we have said 
enough to prove that the new company are carrying 
on operations in no niggardly or un-enterprising 
spirit, and that when the new gasholder is ready for 


use, there may be no further fears of a bad or insufii- | 
cient supply of light. The new gasholder alone will | 


cost £18,800, and to this i: to be added the buildings 
and piping which are not yet laid down, from the 
works in Brunswick street. 


tent authority to the excellence of these gas works. 


lished in New Y¢"*; “prears an article headed ‘The | 
Dublin Gas Werks.” Its ig written by Professor W. | 


H. Chandler, at the Am prican Chemist, who was re- 
cently on a y*it to this tity. 


[Prof. C.% article is then inserted, which our read- 


ers already have. ] 





FAs raed " New Brunswick, N. J.—About 
four o@0ck on WeChesday afternoon, the 10th inst., 


uite 2 Serious expl 
bu#ding, on Burnet 
the store kept by M 
¢ gas, and the pro, 
the pipe where the 
plug was procured 
placed a lighted x, 
everything with 
nance. All the 
the shutters wh; 
greatest constg,. 
une. One of 
badly burt, 


street, New Brunswick, N. J. In 


screw had somehow worked off. A 


“hd Mr. Greer slightly.— WV. Y. Herald. 








EXPLOSION O}s 
nected with th/* 
ley Falls, Mas 
instant. Mr. 


Gratifying testimony has | 
recently been borne by an independent and compe- | 


dsion of gas took place in Greer’s 


«. Greer there had, been an escape | 
prietor traced the leak to a part of | 


and inserted, and then Mr. Greer 
atzh near the leak, when bang went | 
a report like a volley of heavy ord- 
windows were shattered to atoms and 
zzed across the street, causing the | holders. 
nation, but fortunately, injuring no 
the young men of the store was very 


4 Gas Worxs.—The gas works con- 
& Glasgow Gingham Mill at South Had- 
‘.. blew up on the morning of the 8th, same, ’ 
yerely inj ureq Nicholl gud Charlés Benway were se-4 wish to inform Mr. Trumbore that he is mistaken ; 

hokiers were suppived with internal Frames of xm 


| the explosion. He ran through the cellar and escaped 
| through Forty-first street, with his hand somewhat 
burnrd as well as his face; that he escaped with his 
life is a miracle. The force of the explosion shook 
| down the walls of the purifying house, and they fell 
on the boxes, bending and Gocling six of the covers’ 
The pipes, center seals, etc., were fortunately not hurt. 
We immediately set a large force of men at work to 
repair the covers, and on the 27th were making gas 
again, and by the 29th had both sets of boxes in full 
|running order. We have temporarily repla:ed the 
brick building over the boxes by a wooden shed, 
which will answer all purposes till spring. 
Our consumers were without light except that supply 


pany, but for four days. 


We are very thankful also 
| that no lives were lost. 


Yours respectfully, 
O. Zo..rkorrer, Pres'’t. 





| Amswer to S. Trumbore, on Holders Without 
| Internal Frame Work. 
Cincrynati, December 26, 1871. 
| Mr. Editor: We have for along time past learned 
| to regard your Journal as an old and trusty friend, 
whose welcome visits we cannot afford to dispense 


able information every fresh number contains ; but 


| which reached them from the Harlem Gas-Light Com- | 
In the number for the 2nd of November of the Ameri- | "if grees ane Mea 


can Gas-Light Jo“rnal aud Chemical Repertory, pub- | 


with, and as a rule, we lose no time in culling the valu- 


the circumstances it becomes our duty to think of and 


|adopt some other than the existing house arrange- 


| ments for purifying. I should like to have the opinion 
of the gas fraternity on this subject, in the absence of 
| any Gas Engineer's Association. We can only use for 
that purpose the columns of your Journal, which you 
Respectfully, 

Gas ENGINEER. 


| so kindly place at our disposal. 


Mr. Gwynn in Answer to Mr. Keeling. 
Tirrin, Onto, January 4, 1872. 
Mr. Editor: I had supposed that Mr. Keeling had 
received his quietus, but it seems with an obstinate 
pluck (his only good point) he invites further casti- 
gation. This will surprise others, as much as myself, 
| after your very candid statement that ‘* you published 
his letter only to prevent its going where the frater- 
nity would have no opportunity to rebut” his bold 


misrepresentations. 

To any man of keen perception, that alone would 
| have been enough; and it does not impress us as an 
| exhibition of intelligence that it should escape him ; 
| but Mr. K, does not desire ‘‘ to be blotted out from 
literary fame.” He need not fear, his fame is an ac- 
|complished fact, and his last letter will not detract 
| from it in the least, and the fame of the writer of this 





through some inadvertence we omitted to notice, un- | sentence should be immortal (from his first paragraph) 


til to-day, a communication signed 8. Trumbore, in | «the lion but a mouse, for excepting personal abuse 


your issue of the 16th inst., which at first sight, seems 
to reflect on our carefulness, our integrity, or our 
ability—whichever you please—as builders of gas- 


Mr. Trumbore is opposed to holders without inter- 
| nal frame work, and to strengthen his argument, re- 
ferred to the ‘‘ two explosions, as they were called, at 
| Cincinnati,” as owing tothe absence of internal frame 

work, or to some defect in the construction of the 
Now, as we built these holders, we sjmply 


of me, and childish nonsense on the question, it ap- 
| pears to me there is little to add to my former com- 
| munication.” a 
I think if he would abuse himself, as he thus seems 
inclined to do, he might see his folly, but let us beg 
him not toadd any more ‘ childish nonsense.” 
Happy ignorance of your correspondents—‘‘ they do 
| not understand the rules that govern respectable dis- 
| cussion, ” hence. ‘they puta whip in his hands to 
| flagillate themselves with,”; but lucky, lucky men : 
| they have at last found a man, whose magnanimity 1s 
equalled only by his profound knowledge, for thus 
i saith the sage; *‘ but out of pity for their ignorance, 


I will tuke no advantage of the breach,” We are thua 
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spared the scathing that he could have administered, 
if he would; he is not angry, only full of pity for 
those who question his arrogant dictum. 

Further *‘ he is amused that these mighty men of 
the far West, take water so deeply from an English- 
man.” Let me tell him, as an Englishman, born and 
bred, that he brings shame on the name by such an 
exhibition of folly and weakness as his letters show ; 
and if his own personal respect will not restrain him, 
let his national pride awaken to keep him silent; at 
least until he more thoroughly informs himself. 

I do not propose to try any further argument with 
Mr. K. ; it is utterly futile. His style is so original, 
that before we can hope to combat /is arguments, we 
must acquire Ais style. Therefore I venture to say he 
will hold the field against all comers for some time. 

As for his Pressure Indicator, ete., I have noi had, nor 
have I now, anything to say; but I do want to know 
about that invention of his that will dispense with 
stand, dip-pipes, retorts, and those little things at 
present so necessary to the retort house. One thing 
more and I have done. His last paragraph says he 


cannot get light at his place, because they take double | 


out of the main that is put in it; ‘‘ the draught on the 
main is double the supply.” Can we not get that se- 
cret out West (very profitable) ? 
—Mr. Editor, you must excuse me for once, in taking 
up your space with such a letter; so different from 
my usual matter-of-fact style; but the old adage, that 
*“‘you must deal with a 
must plead my excuse. I promise not to repeat. 
Yours respectfully, 
MacainIisv. 








On the Removal of Impurities from 
Coal Gas. 
By P. Innes, Gas Works, Forfar. 
[Prize Essay read before the Meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers: 
nipalaaiiocinmes 
{Continued from page 5.) 

Carbonic Acid.—The gas having the formula CO: , 
and known popularly by this name, is not like sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, an acid in the dry state, but a 
double oxide of carbon. It is only when it dissolves 
in water, or meets any other substance in a moist 
condition, that it possesses acid properties, and forms 
carbonates. It is produced in many ways, such as by 


according to his folly,” | 


with ammonia, and other decompositions, it is con- | 
| purifiers, this impurity, to a considerable extent, will 


verted into sulphuretted hydrogen and other absorba- 
ble impurity, except near the end of the distillation, 
when no ammonia occurs, As its removal from coal 
gas is a subject which is constantly exercising the at- 
tention of gas engineers, we may bring forward a 
number of its properties and reactions which modern 
chemistry has brought to light. The density of the 
vapor is 2°67, 0) 23 times the weight of air, or nearly 
six times the weight of ordinary coal gas. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether, and most oils, but is insoluble in 
water. The vapor is very inflammable, producing, in 
its combustion, sulphurous and carbonic acids, It is 
decomposed in several ways, as by passing the vapor 
over metals and metallic oxides at a red heat, produc- 
ing a metallic sulphide in addition to the products of 
combustion. High-pressure steam at a temperature 
of 300° Fahr. decomposes it, yielding sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. Passed over red-hot 
copper, it produces sulphide of copper and marsh gas, 
We observe that these last two reactions have been 
| taken advantage of in a patent lately taken out, in 
which it is sought to improve the illuminating proper- 
ties of coal gas and remove impurity by passing the 
impure gas ‘‘ through a coil of metal pipe, by prefer- 
|ence of copper, heated to redness, or through other 
highly heated passages or chambers, in order to raise 
the gas toa high temperature before entering the 
purifiers.” 

Superheated steam is also proposed in the specifica- 
tion to be ‘‘vombined with the gas as it issues from 
the retorts into the hydraulic,” etc., etc., the object 
| being apparently to decompose the bisulphide of car- 
| bon into an absorbable form. The passing of the gas 
| partly cooled through a red-hot copper pipe, although 
| 1t might produce marsh gas and a metallic sulphide in 

breaking up the bisulphide, would be more than 
| bons. But we have long considered that the use of 
| steam at ahigh pressure might be adopted to some 
| advantage in the purification and improvement of coal 


|gas in its illuminating properties, not so much in | 


| breaking up the bisulphide of carbon, as in replacing 
| the water of distillation in the gas of which it was 

deprived in passing through the hydraulic, and thus 
| again using an agent eminently fitted, in a form and 
| in quantity, to search out and retain those impurities 

which have so decided a preference for it. With 
/nascent hydrogen the bisulphide of carbon produces 
| sulphuretted hydrogen and another sulphur compound, 


the distillation. The sulphides of the alkalies com- 


heating any of the carbonates, as in the burning of | bine with this impurity, forming sulphocarbonates, 


limestone, during fermentation, and largely by the 
combustion of carbon, or of any substance containing 
it, such as wood, tallow, coal, or coal gases, in oxygen, 
or in the air which is merely a dilution of it. It is 
likewise produced by the distillation, at high heats, of 
carbonaceous substances containing oxygen, and such 
is the method of its production in the manufacture of 
coal gas. 

Carbonic acid is heavy, so much so that it can be 
poured from one vessel to another like water; its sp. 
gr. is 1°52, or one half heavier than air, or three times 
the ordinary weight of coal gas, and from this fact it 
will be seen that the density of coal gas is no criterion 
of its quality if it contains any of this impurity. It is 


incombustible and irrespirable, and it is found that | 


illuminating gas, containing | per cent. of carbonic 
acid, loses 5 per cent. of its illuminating power. It 


combines readily with all alkalies, moistened or in so- | 


lution, especially with potash, and on that account is 


that absorbent adopted in eudiometrical analyses. Its | 


removal from crude gas is invariably effected by lime, 
and in the purified gas it is detected by lime water. 


In solution its presence is likewise shown by efferves- | 


cence when treated with a strong acid. The compound 
of it with ammonia we have already mentioned. Like 
the other impurities which we have spoken of, car- 
bonic acid is soluble in water to the extent of about 
one volume of the gas in one volume of water, but 
combined with ammonia that property is greatly in- 
creased. 

Bisulphide of Carbon.—Carbonic disulphide, or for 
a similar reason to which carbonic dioxide is called 


carbonic acid, so this substance is termed sulphocar- | 


bonic acid. The vapor of this substance, which ig a 
dense volatile liquid of a peculiarly unpleasant odor, 
is produced whenever the vapor of sulphur is passed 
over red-hot carbon or coke, and such is the manner 
of its production in the retort when carbonizing. 
When a charge of coal exhausted of its hydrocarbons 
is allowed to lie in the retort any considerable time 
afterwards, the coke, which is then in a red hot con- 
dition, will expel a further portion of the sulphur— 
which the iron in the coal retains in moderate car- 
bonization—in combination with carbon as bisulphide, 
and thus unnecessarily increasing the amount of this 
difficulty of absorbed impurity in the purified gas. 
The quantity of this impurity which is produced dur- 
ing carbonization, we believe is greater than is sup- 


posed, especially in earlier parts of the process of | oxide of iron have any chemically-absorptive influence | resulting liquor would be of li 
| Over almmonia, it is clear that, with the exception of| 


distillation ; but on account of some reactions it has 


jand from this reaction can the real sulphocarbonic 


| acid be formed. 

| It isalso by this reaction that washing crude gas 
| With ammoniacal liquor in scrubbers or washers is ex- 
| pected to remove the bisulphide of carbon. Dr. Le- 


| theby tells us that this impurity acting on the ammo- | 
| nia in purified gas produces chere sulphuretted hydro- | 


drogen and sulphocyanide of ammonium, and in this | 
| way accounts for the cyanogen compounds found in | 


| meters and distributing apparatus generally. 

| ‘There are several tests for bisulphide of carbon, but 
difficult in their manipulation. They mostly depend 

| on the solubility of the impurity in alcohol or ether, 


distinguished by the‘r solvent action likewise on phos- | 
phorus, iodine, or compounds of these substances, and | 


the colors produced on the solution and on the yellow 
| precipitate it gives whena solution of it in alcohol 
and potash is treated with a copper salt, etc., etc. 

The Methods adopted for the Removal of the Im- 
| purities.—In considering the removal of the impuri- 
ties, we shall confine our remarks mainly to ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic acid. For ob- 
vious reasons, ammonia is always sought to be remov- 
| ed before entering the purifiers. 
| impurity in the crude gas, when it gets that length, 
| appears to be variable, and must be so, according as 
| the condensation is effective or not. Dr. Letheby in- 
| forms us that not more than 1 volume of the impurity 
in 1000 volumes of the gas should enter the purifiers ; 
| while a French professional tells us that from 2} to 3 
| grammes in the cubic metre in summer is the propor- 

tion. This last quantity is equal to from 3 to 6 vol- 
| umes in the 1000. One cubic foot of ammonia, as we 


| cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, and also aware that to 
|convert the ammonia into sulphate requires three 
| times its weight of strong sulphuric acid, the simple 
calculation, 
3310 x (3319)8 
—grs.=1°9 Ibs., tells us that ammonia 
7000 
has been lost in the purifiers sufficient to produce 
nearly 2 lbs. of sulphate per ton of coal, when 1 vol- 
ume per 1000 has entered the purifiers, and 12 lbs. per 
ton by the Frenchman's highest estimate; a very ni- 
trogenous class of coals these last must certainly be. 


with defective condensing and absorbing apparatus the 
loss of ammonia is considerable. As neither lime nor 


; 


| counterbalanced by the loss in decomposed hydrocar- | 


The amount of this | 


have learned, weighs 331 grains, and allowing 10,000 | 


| scrubbers, in the form of a shiv 


{manner than in the washer. A st 


| liquor obtained would be somew 
| There can be no doubt, however, that in small works | 


what is mechanically suspended by these agents in the 


pass into the gasholders and mains. Let us try to 
? llow the course of ammonia through lime, where this 
alone is used for purification. When it meets the lime 
it may be in the free state, or as the various salts of it 
held in suspension by the water vapor. When these 
salts touch the lime, whether on the surface or swept 
within, they are decomposed, forming similar or com- 
pound salts of lime, liberating the ammonia. The 
reaction generates heat, and produces water in the 
form of vapor, in which, and that with which the lime 
was slaked, the liberated ammonia is absorbed. As 
there is always an abundance of free carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a portion of the liberated am- 
monia is again taken up by these acids, forming va- 
porous salts again, which, with the other gases, sre 
carried deeper into the lime and subjected to another 
decomposition similar to the first. This reaction goes 
on as the lime gets foulei, only that the amount of 
free an.monia increases on the passage through the 
lime, while that of the salt vapors diminishes. When 
the surface of the lime gets fouled, and, as usual, 
tarry matter collects there, the ammonia impurities 
swept on to it adhere and accumulate there to some 
extent. 

On opening a purifier which has been fouled, for 
recharging with lime, and in which the impure gas 
goes down through the lime—as in our own—the 
pungent odor tells us at once that ammonia is detained 
by the lime, and that the amount is greatest on the 
surface may be ascertained by quickly slicing off the 
upper part of it, when the ammontacal odor is greatly 
lessened. Passing downwards to the second tray of 
lime, we find the smell of ammonia from its surface 
very faint, that of sulphuretted hydrogen predominat- 
ing, and so on through the extent of purifying mate- 
rial. The water vapor produced by the chemical 
action of the impurities on the lime, and that also 
from the slaking of the lime, is absorbed by the gases 
and impurities heated on their passage through it, and 
being quickly reduced in temperature on entering the 
connexions underneath the purifiers, is there con- 
densed, charged with impurities similar to what oc- 
curs in the condensers. This water varies in strength 
from 1° to 3° Twaddle, and also the amount of each 
impurity it contains according to the condition of the 
lime at the time it is drawn off, and is an instance on 
the small scale of the efficacy of water in the vapor 


| ous condition for absorbing impurity. 
| a reaction which probably takes place near the end of | 


While much of the ammonia is thus mechanically 
withdrawn from the gas, there is still more than is 
desirable, especially in this utilitarian age, escapes ab- 
sorption, and passes on with the otherwise purified 
gas. ‘Po absorb this, with other impurity, before it 
enters the purifiers, in a manner suitable for utiliza- 


tion, the history of coal gas mantfacture abounds in 


numerous methods proposed or adopted fcr effecting 
this purpose. These may be divided into four classes, 
in most of which more or less of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and carbgnic acid are simultaneously absorbed. 

1. The simple absorption of in Ly yrater. 

2. The absorptio MMA? th oth. ~- gpurity 


| by increasing the mt of alkali ipl s in 


the process of was ay, or serub! duuldiralral 


| liquor or with aqué Gs ammonia. “i 
3. The absorpfs n of ammonta by a dnute acia 
4. The absorj#ion of ammonia and sulphurett 
hydrogen together by a ni otallic oralkaline salt, in th 


dry state or in solntior 


The first of these meth based npon tl 
bility of ammonia in water, and is effected iz 
and serubbers. In the ! ' these apy 
little used, the gar wi» passe +) “Leet 
| bles, underneath a qd france © water, which, act 
ing on the outside «! | .e8 ad to a conden 
sation and absorpt.on of St) tarry matt 
This first application of thé PPPOP'S ©! absorption by 
water was a rude one ; the *4deN COFtier of the ga 
with the cold water in such 858°, MOPO osnecially in 
winter time, must have »e oe means Cl ligdefying 
much of the illuminating vay’ y ihe rapia eduction 
of temperature. It was im)’ tin its Sion |ike- 
wise, as the interior of the °o™% bubble <4 was Un 
acted upon, and so the gre®’®! Part of TRO ooces 
escaped the absorbing ins! venc? 1°Se8 In addy 
to this, the pressure it ret «te he Fetorts in Sh, .)| 
works, where no exhauste: wa’ "4, Was a decia,. 
objection to it. The nex! im; fetggere a 
cation was in employing it in ec *") °F © her kind of 
the water being 
ins of distributing 
a more searching 
| better and more 
at is called the 
lriving the water 


1m} ve 


introduced at the top, and, by m« 
apparatus, met the ascending yas } ° 


natura) form of application is w' 
Goldsworthy Gurney jet, which, by ~*" Tac eit) 
into a fine spray, gives it a still jyrer") =— ~* ~— 
the impurities for absorptio: oe A on ogee 
hat ill streng 1 Slinuar 
well; but in the 
-l accoune of pure 
st employed, th: 
Ine owing. to, it 


to that in the condenser-chest or ta 
case of the scrubber and spray +‘, 
water in great volume being). 


Had the scrubbers 7m @ 
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: WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Room 91, New York. 

; a 
y WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. Will furnish General and 

Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist- 

ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas. 


i PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 

. Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 

Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 

b Blowers for Forgers, 


Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 
; EIAs: EG, 


REFERENCES: 


Col. WHITE, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

GEORGE W. Parsons, Sup’t and Eng’r, Rochester Gas-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. M 
GEORGE W. EpGE, Engineer, Jersey City Gas-Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. | 
J. H, GAUTIER & Co., Fire Brick Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn, 

JOHN HARRISON, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Baltimore, Md. 

CHARLES FABEN, Superintendent and Engineer Toledo Gas-Light Co., Toledo, O, 
PETER F. Burris, Supt. and Engineer, Chicago Gas-Light Co., Chicago, Ill. 

JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. [254- 


CHAS. RooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
SAMUEL Down, President American Meter Company, N. Y. 
C. VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
j CHARLES MowTon, Engineer New York Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
a SAMUEL P, PARHAM, Engineer Mutual Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
4 Prof. HENRY WcRTz, Editor Chemical Department Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL, 
. Henny J. DAVISON, Engineer, 77 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
ey HERRING & FLoyD, Oregon Iron Foundry, 738 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
: FREDERICK SABBATON, Engineer Troy Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y. 














The American Coal Cas-Light Improvement Co. 


ARE THE SOLE OWNERS OF THE 

for carriage, the knowledge of the fact that alkaline 
sulphides can decompose bisulphide of carbon, and | Cl BS oO N { M P R Oo Vv E Ni E Be T 
that washing with gas liquor already saturated with 3 b . 
hydrocarbons will accomplish these ends, bring us to In the manufacture of Coal Gas ey . 
the second class of provesses, which have for their ob- means of which Dip-Pipes are dis- 
ject— i . F : . pensed with, the deposit of Car- 

The absorption of ammonia, with other impurity, bon in the Retorts prevented, and 
by increasing the amount of alkaline impurity in the somes 
gas. a very large saving is effected. } 





ployed before the gas entered the condensers, and the 

warm gas treated with spray in the form of steam, a) 
different result would undoubtedly have occurred. A | 
desire to have gas liquor in a more concentrated form | 








(To be concluded. } 
erie bet 8 tty Licenses for its use will be grant- 
ed; also the parts necessary will 
be supplied to order, on applica- 
tion at their office, 








JERSEY CTTY | 
GAS METER @VORKS. | 
I i, POTTER & CO., 

é MANUFACTURERS OF 
; CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY, | 


No. 79 Water street, Boston, or 


No. 41 Pine street, Room 1 
New York. 


‘tation Meters, Center Senta, Governors, 
PRESSUR" KEGISTERS 


R Retort. 





; A » ALL KINDS UF PRESSURS GUAGES. fA Mouth-piece. 

¥ , > 3 ‘ ' . yr Yao | ‘ 

: Exycrimental Meters and Standard Test Gas ders, P Stand-pipe. i 
4 ee” And all apparatas in use at the Gas \ rhrks | : y 

3 14 Movris St.. Jersey City, ¥. J (ly | B Bridge-pipe. 





NOTICE TO GAS COMPANINS. H Hydraulic main. 





t TED—~A SITUATION A® St °ERINTEN' ENT OF | 
Y a Gas Works making from Fifty to One Haw cred Thou- | 
of Gas pier day. Cam give ihe best of reference. 


Y Valve-substitute for Dip-pipe. 









re of Baltor arcesoss wae-Lickr Joum AL, 42 Pine | MURRAY & BAKER, ATLANTIC DOCK 
Pro’. Henry Wurtz, ‘Practical Builders, lron & Machine Works, f 


: Scientific ana Praetical Cheniist and| And Contractors for the Erection of 
j Gas Works, 
| MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS. 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P. O. Box 2,348 


Geo ogist. 
26 PPAE STREET, ROOM 36, NEY YORK. 
(Omee Hours 1 to 4 @xily, except Satu sdays.) | 


Geological Exp! LODB Big ports—Che! sical Analyses— 








Advice awd Investigations jn ali the Chemica. Arts—Chemical 
furentsons and Improvem its made | HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 
: | 2" WORKS AT THE RAILWAY Depots, ' 
rprof. W. makes @ Bpec a Gaz Chuw <GINEERS y a ‘ ‘ 
i} oom Ly 1 . ay Ur wre p= ta and the FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
nalivsis of Gas and Coa Vormerly Chenmigal Examiner in | oe, > - y 
the U. S. Patent Unies facti as For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 


| 

| We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
Patent Agent 

of Iwventons, in ali the Ca vanican ; for which his great | Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 

g mera! expericnce {o ese Arts, .o° is special experience | Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 

inde the Patent OMe. nave quod him to an unparalleled | Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 

degree. | Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Prof. Wurvz is Edhor uf the A ‘CAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

5 pe paiEmto - me pissed . al whose circulation and | plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 

patronage 1s among classes comunity of the highest personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 

position, injinence @ 4 enterprise: an ~h furnishes there- | #¢W Works, or the alteration or extension of old ones. 

fore an unvcunile’ BH edjum {or comy to the general | 








pubitc‘of y alu j)Fentions andr | of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 
ma proc ¢ Bh and ez Fore vomptly, | izes our dealings. 
d on nod-rTate I of. W.’s # rate ’ of 6 . 
sity compl te gudp eas. Tneesibamn toa _ Rmusi- | We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
of Une 1c0t cumgets, 2 Biont ent fateh fa er out % jar patterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 
‘Rereses, iaty Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, 


Counsel und Adviser | mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and | 


As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish | 


| gines, Boilers, Etec., Et 


} 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 


MANUFACTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor- 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tat 
Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust- 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En« 


Agents for G. W. EDGE'’s Process for removing Carbor 


from Retorts. 


Post Offite Box 2,349, Office 98 Liverty ot; Ni ¥. (224-1¥ 
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oh? AACHT J oO U ~ Nay | rn! ee ~ when I ope my mouth 
AND iatatine 


Chemical Repertory, on account of their frequent real value) one of 


PUBLISHED ON THE 2D AND 16TH oF EACH MONTH, | the critical oracular utterances of one distin- 
At No. 42 Pine Street, New York, |8ished and venerable contemporary, the eldest 
ike |born of our editorial gas-fraternity, the great 


Ae M. CALLENDER & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


| AMERICAN HYDROCARBON GAS. 


| all the deference and respect justly due, though 


EDITOR---PROF. HENRY WURTZ. 'so far is that Journal from acknowledging its 


Editor’s Private Office, 26 Pine St., Room 36. | humble relatives, that it is in the habit of alto- | 


a en 
This is a recognized official organ of— 
LIGHT, HEAT, MINING INTERESTS, STEAM, 


|gether ignoring our existence, and, in spite of 
| reiterated requests, will not exchange ; so that, 
|as we confess it to be indispensable to us, we 


WARES SOLELY; FREE NERD TAVERN TION, ‘have to buy it, a thing which we luckily cannot 
VENTILATION, SANITARY IMPOVEMENT, AND | 5 , 


GENERAL CHEMICAL SCIENCE. _| Well be debarred from. 
| Dogs will “bark,” however, and on this occa- 

TERMS: | sion we must venture to do so. 

It is the statement in the last sentence of the 
|passage quoted, relating to the manufacture of 
in one | gas through the decomposition of steam by car- 
New York—AMERICAN News CoMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau St | bon, that especially excites our ululations on the 
Boston—S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 6 State Street. present occasion. At this moment we have not 


—_—_ 


SvusBscriprion—Three D liars per annum, in advance, 


——<—=>———_—— 


| 
| Inthis issue we have copied (as we often do, | 
| 


| London Journal of Gas-Lighting. We speak with | 


| We can also state that at Fair Haven, each an- 
| thracite retort, holding charges of 600 lbs., yield- 
‘ed at a rate of 7000 feet per 24 hours, with a eon- 
|sumption of 90 Ibs. of anthracite, or at the raté 
(of 7.78 feet per pound. 

From these figures, our practical readers are 
left by us to judge of the cost of ‘‘the gases pro- 
| duced by the decomposition of water” as com- 
| pared with that of ‘‘ good illuminating coal gas,” 
in America at least. 








THE METROPOLITAN EXPLOSION: 
| It will be found, on examination of our corre- 
/spondence columns, that ah application on our 
part to Mr. Zollikoffer, the President of the Me- 
_tropolitan Company, fot authentic informatioii 
_ about the late disastrous explosion, has been met 
| by that gentleman in a courteous spirit ; and for 

the full, concise and candid account he has sent 
/us, we render him our thanks. The explosion 
appears to have been, in origin and history, «l- 
| most identical with the Worcester case, tn Hevii« 
‘mulation of an explosive mixture in the cellar of 

the Purifying House, and the incautious in- 
| troduction of a naked light into a place where no 


ASIN EMER NE SOD RAO A ARIERE SS NG EME Es 


PHILADELPHIA—COE, WETHERILL & Co., Ledger Buildings, | before us the records of the English experiments | gas manager shonld ever allow anything short of 
Fi WESTERMANN & Co., of New York. | on what was known there as “ Stephen White’s | a safeytamp, of the niost approved constriction: 
Great Britain—TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. | Process,” made under the direction and super. | We have no comment to offer further. 
France—Le JOURNAL DE L’ECLAIRAGE AU GAZ, 25 Bowevard | vision of such eminent men as Clegg, Frankland, Among the correspondence will be found also 
Bm geen nan Fyfe, Barlow, etc., etc., but if the fact was as a communication signed ‘“ Gas Engineer;” refer- 
stated in our present extract, that it was on that | ring to this case, and making somie suggestions. 
t~ All communications to be addressed to “'THE Eprror, | occasion ‘ found that the gases produced by the We shall hope to get some critical opinions on 
No. 42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. decomposition of water, and which gave no light, | these points from other gas engineers; but in 
: stereo apeanpoas ———= | cost more per 1000 feet than good illuminating | the mean time would ourselves throw out an in- 
coal gas,” we can only say that it falls tipon us| quiry or two. In our climate, would not the 
—= — = ——— | to show that American investigators and invent- | throwing open of tle purifying boxes to the open 
pit ripe SE Aa 4 ~ ae eae ed ors in this field have gone so far dhead, as to be | air, even if non-freezing liquids be used for seal- 
eninaaels on the subjects to which nage aa hn |able to laugh to scorn any such statement as the | ing, lead at times toa too great condensation ; 
the publishers solicit letters from all among them who make | above. | and if steam be used, would there not be danger 


the study of these subjects a pleasure, or a profession. In fact, we have been long awaiting the proper | of desiccation of the contents of the boxes, and 


ope 


Fi ASIAN EO AION 2 TIRES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1872. 


can SOREN oe eens 


aaa 


ret 


CHECKS, or POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS, as we are |sults of these American investigations ; results 
frequent losers where money is enclosed in letters. 





Subscribers would-confer a favor upon us by remitting | time to bring forward the very remarkable re- stoppage of purification ? 


It appears to us that close cellars to Purifying 


| which are revolutionary in their tendency—and | Houses are at least not indispensable, and as to 


$9- News AGENCY.—The American News Company, 119 | ¥© Propose to wait no longer, but to assume per- the purifying room itself, either thorough ventil- 


and 121 Nassau street, New York agents for this Journal. | mission to state at least a few facts, from which 


News dealers will please send orders to them. 





NOTICE. 

82 Ali Collections for Advertisements, Subscriptions, etc., are 

nude directly from this Office. We have Agents to solicit the same, 
but they are not authorized to Receipt for Money. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND PATRONS. 

Ff In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a 
drafton New York, or a Post OFFICE MONEY ORDER, if pos- 
sible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the 
money, but always in a REGISTERED LetreR, The registra- 
tion fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. ALL 
Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever request- 
ed to po 80. 
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EDITORIALS— 
American Hydrocarbon Gas 
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| the gas public can judge of the character of what 
| is yet to come. 
The present editor of this Journal spent five 


months, from December 1868 to April 1869 both | 


| inclusive, in co-operation with Prof, B, Silliman, 
|in experimenting, at Fair Haven, Connecticut, 
] 


| upon what is now known as the ‘‘ American Hy- | 
drocarbon-Gas Process,” which in its present | 
form comprehends the combined improvements | 
‘of several inventors. Water-gas, made from in- | 
_candescent steam and anthracite coal, in clay re- | 


| torts, is here used ; we made, in all, more than 
half a mfllion feet of such gas, analyses of which, 
| by Silliman and Wurtz, have already been pub- 


= | lished in this Journal (vol. xii, page 67, table iii). 


| During our work at Fair Haven, such exact rec- 
|ords were kept, that we were enabled to figure 


7 | out the exact cost of the gas, freed from carbo- 
17 | nie acid and sulphur, and consisting of about 


one-third carbonic oxide, and two-thirds hydro- 
gen, with a little marsh gas. Every item inclu- 


® | ded, anthracite (then very high, $8 per ton at 


| New Haven), coke for fuel, lime, labor, adminis- 
| tration, taxes, repairs, interest and incidentals, 


- this half million of anthracite gas cost at the rate 
of 28 6-10th cents per thousand. We venture to | 


|assert that in a continuous manufacturing way, 
/on a larger seale, 25 cents per thousand would 


- 22 amply cover it. The enrichment of such gas 


.% {With naphtha gas, such as is made under the | to introduce it into commerce, under the names 
The Metropolitan Explosion .. 24 
24 


Gale patents, now owned by the “Gas-Light 


ation, night and day (by warm air, when neces- 

sary) should be enforced ; or all the men having 
_ access, Should be under bonds to use safety-lamps, 
in perfect order. If the safety of their own bo- 
dies and bones (as in the case of miners) will 
not deter them from plunging into Phlegethon, 
let their pockets be interested in the result. 








SEW AGE—DRAINAGE—DISINFEC- 
TION, 
re 

These are subjects that conis within the prov- 
_ince of this Journal, which are “estined soon to 
loom up into more and more, iX,portance. We 
| Should, therefore, give eccasional Rotice to them, 
though the time has, in this country; scarce come, 
as yet, for us to appropriate much space thereto. 
| We give, in another column, an item on the 
subject of sewage emanations, believed to have 
caused the recent dangero'1s illness of the heir to 
the British throne. This is a subject certainly 
not without its vital importance in our own cities, 
and connected with that of disinfection. To 
show the need of discussi(n on these matters 
and the very unsettled and unsatisfactory state 
of popular opinion thereon, we shall refer to a 
recent communication to the French Academy 
by a medical gentleman named Pigeon, relating 
to the putative powers of carvolicacid. This, 
| through the former efforts of several Frenchmen 


| 


of ‘acide phenigie,” “ phenol @digué.” ete., etc, 


‘as in . ‘9 by } n M4 
ue dno "wurce tt Ges * S | Company of America,” louks to us as worthy of and more recently through the {weeping conelu- 
The Amer:can Exchange BUG REVICW .sitcscecscreneyes BO | consideration, 


sions of au official report on the eattle plague, by 
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Grookes (the “psychist”), had come to be | 
thought a sort of sanitary alkahest, or universal 
resolvent of infectious matters. The statemeits 
of Monsieur Pigeon, if reliable, put the subject 
in quite a new and even startling light. 


This gentleman points out that not only do | 


cases of cholera and shiall pox originate oftener in 
hospitals, the atmospheres of which are kept con- 
stantly impregnated with vapors of carbolic acid, 


but that, according to his own special observa- | 


tions, ‘‘those cases of cholera and small pox 
which originate in hospitals in a carbolic atmos- 


pliere are generally more grave and fatal,” and | 


vives a8 his “formal opinion” that ‘far from 
being a preservative against the original causes 
of these two diseases, carbolie acid acts as an as- 
sistant thereto,’* adding that he has consequent- 
iy practised advising his patients in Paris to dis- 
use it in their houses. (Comptes Rendus, June 5, 
1871, page 680. ) 

So much for disinfection at present. 
tle remaining space we shall give to a subject 


now occupying much attention from some sci- | 
entists in tliis country. This is that of the so- | 
called ‘‘ earth-closets,” the use of which it is | 


claimed will accomplish many things, giving us 


cheap and valuable manure, preventing the in- 
troduction of offensive matters into sewers, and | 
in towns and country places preventing the poi- | 


soning of wells and streams by soakage through 
porous soils, a most fruitful cause of disease, as 
we readily believe. 

It is claimed that the use of metallic salts, 
which at least deodorize excrementitious mat- | 
ters, tetiders them unfit for mane, and that) 
hence the earth-closet system is preferable. We 
reply that the tendency of investigation, as we 


have read the record, so far is not in favor of the | 


eatth-éloset system, when the products are to be 
used as manure. We are at a loss to see how, in | 
this system, the destruction or removal of the | 
disease-germs, as those of cholera and typhoids, 
which, as now accepted, accompany the excreta | 
of mankind, and are transmitted thereby, is 
accemplished. 


dium in which they are diluted homoepathically, 
and doubtless die or are devoured and digested 


by organisms which are tolerantof them. Space | 


fails for more at this time. 








THE UNEQUAL SUPPLY OF THE 
MBTROPOLITAN. 





tthe newspaper Scribes (as well as the Phari- | 
sees) appear at present to have lost sight of the | 
| particulars at this present time, that he has him- | 


subject which occupied them so much last month, 
tuat of the embarrassments, and inequalities of 
flow in the mains, of tne Metropolitan Company, 
in their newly-settled up town districts where, 


as we already remarked, last month, the popula- | 
tion has increased so fast and so unequally, that | 


it must be impossible to equalize or regulate the 
supply ; except by laying new mains, which it 


would be ridiculous to expect them to do at this | 


season, The new “sensation” of the explosion 
has obliterated, for the time, the old one, and 


other and more available sensations follow so | 


rapidly that there is danger that no good, after 


all, will come of the ephemeral excitement that | 
was created. In this issue we have taken a long | 


article from a Dublin newspaper, which gives a 
minute and highly interesting account of the fa- | 
mous gas works there, and from which it ap- 
pears that notwithstanding all possible efforts, 
similar difficiilties have been largely experienced | 
in coniéction with these Works. 

To fortily some of our own views on these sub- 


Our lit-| 


Ordinary sewage, at least in| 
most large American cities, transportsthese pe- | 
culiar and mysterious poisons quickly into a me- | 


jects, we shall add a few wenteneen trem (a news- 
| paper report of) a leeture recently delivered by 
| 2 . . 

| Ptof: Chandler; on ‘‘ Combustion,” with much 
of which we ¢onén?, in a measure. 

| He says that the New York companies furnish gas 
of excellent quality. He has tested all except the 
Harlem, and found a better average than is considered 
necessary as a standard. He gives three causes of 
| complaints, only one of which can be removed by the 
companies. 

First—The pressure is necessarily unequal; strong 
near the works and weak at the further end of the 
supply pipes. 
better light than a heavy otie, and the sufferers by 
unequal pressure include those nearest tue works. 


| the streets, and were made little larger than was ne- 
cessary to stipiply the street lampsg being three inches 
in diameter. 
Last but not least—bad burners. 
* * * * * * * * * 


As to the pressure, perhaps more works at less dis- | 


| tances will remedy that. ‘The companies should re- 
place the three-inch pipes. They are bound to use 
all means to furnish their customers enough gas ; and 
| to supply streets, with a dwelling ot every twenty- 
five feet, through pipes intended for only the street 
jlamps is, of course, an absurdity. As to burners, 
| every consumer must take care of that matter for him- 
self, 





KINDLING FIRES BY GAS. 
cacao 

The American Artisan, that sterling technical 
journal, to which we are so often indebted, fnr- 
| nishes us to-day an item, headed ‘Gas Pokers,’ 
|on which afew words of comment may be instrue- 
tive. The invention he refers to, and which he | 
very well poses +8, is that patented in England, 
| December 12, 1854, by George Henry Bachhoff- 
ner, In ae connection, we quote from a pam- 
phlet published in 1870, by John —” of 
| Glasgow, called the “‘ Gas-Light Manual” : 


‘* House fires can be kindled with gas by means of | 


| two Bunsen or ordinary burners, connected by an in- | 


dia-rubber tube to the gas-pipe, in twelve minutes, at | 


' a cost of one-tenth of a penny.” ‘The coals have merely 

| to be broken up, and the burners applied. Neither | 
paper nor wood are required, and the hands need not 
be soiled.” 


There can be no doubt that in towns where bi- 


be much more readily made available now than | 
in 1854, as flexible caoutchoue tubes are now so 
attainable. With anthracite coal, however, the 
Bunsen burner, unless of immense size and pow 
jer, fails altogether, in the very cases where it is 
| most important, those of cooking stoves, its flame 
| being so readily extinguished by a body colder 
| than itself, that it cannct penetrate through the 
| grate, or even through the fuel itself. A quite 
different arrangement is necessary to meet this 
case, and the writer may add, without going into 


self been engaged upon such a plan, his princi- 
|ple being the combination, in vari_us simple 
| ways, with a gas jet, ofa jet of air, making what 
may be called a Gas Bbuw-pipe Kindler, the power 
and rapidity of action of which, even in case of 
anthracite, are surprisiig. 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
REVIEW. 


THE AND 





This is a journal of hgh merit, a>d ene from 


which we often quote. 


our readers, has attached to this publication, 
from the connection therewith, as Scientific Edi- 
| tor, of Dr. C. Elton luck, fcrmerly Editor of 
| our journal, now resideat in Wilmington, Del. 

| Dr. Buck, whose famliarity with gas matters, 
as may readily be believed, is extensive, has in 
| his last issue (January,1872), an extended arti- 
| cle, chiefly historical, won gas, from which we 


A moderate pressure, however, gives a | 


Second—The main pipes in the upper part of the | 
city were laid when there were few if any houses on | 


tuminous coals are in use, such methods could 


Lately a gre iy renewed | 
interest, for ourselves, which should extend to | 


| shall i in our next, cull some ‘lange postions, re- 
gretting that we find no space now. Doubtless 
Dr, Buck will follow up with further articles on 


'gas illumination, than witich we conceive he 


could not do a greater service to the large and 
highly intelligent class that fori the circle of 
his readers. 





Errata. 
Two or three tricks of the types that occur in the 
issue of December 16, it may be well to point out. 
| In the note to Excerpt No. 121, a line was omitted : 
after the words ‘‘as ina blush, for example,” there 
was written: ‘‘ which affects the circulation, and 
through this, the temperature,” and so on. 
In the article headed Grahamite, on the editorial 
page, near bottora of column, a whole word asphal- 
| tene, in italics, dropped out, leaving blank space. 


AN ESTABLISHED FACT. 


That the Gas Scr ens manufactured of Oak and interlaced 
Rattan, will allow the same quantity of Lime to pnrify one 
hur.dred per cent more Coal Gas than any other Gas Sereen yet 
invented. 
Col. J. H. Armington, Superintendent of the Providence, 
| R. 1, Gas Works, says: ‘‘The amount of gas purified per 
bushel of Lime to this date (from September to March, 1871), 
| is six thousand five hundred and fifty-six cubic feet.” Will 
| Supe rintendents please test the amount purified with other 
| makes of Screens, and judge for themselves, 
John Andrews, of Chelsea, Mass., says: ‘“‘They will purify 
| more gas, with less pressure, than any Screen I know of. 


DO THEY WEAR WELL? 


They are the strongest Screen manufactured, except all 
| Iron, and are made of best Oak frames, with round tenent 
and mortice, fitting exactly, the Rattan being braided when 
| wet, so that it holds and strengthens the frame every way. 
H. A. Allyn, of the Brookline Gas Works, says: “I have 
had them in constaat use for over firo years, and consider them 
superior to any Gas Tray made in this country.” 
James F. Rogers, of Jamaica Plain, says: ‘The Trays or- 
dered by this Company, three years ago, are somewhat worn, 
| Please make another set, etc.” 
| Werefer to over one huudred Gas-Light Companies now use- 
| ing them, and some .of them the largest Gas-Light Company, 
in the United States 

They are used in the following States: Maine, New Hamp- 
| Shire; Massachusetts; Rhede Island; Connecticut; New 
York; Michigan; Pennsylvania; New Jersey; Maryland; 
Illinois ; Tennessee; Leuisiana; Georgia; South Carolina; 
Missouri; California; Kansas, and are fast being introduced 
into every State in the Union, with a wonderful unanimity of 
approval over anything heretofore used. 

We ask a trial, and allow them to stand upon their merits, 
which will prove them to be the most economical, consider- 
ing their saving in expense, consequent upon their reducing 
| the, back pressure on the retorts, which in this respect ne other 
Screen can begin to compare, 

GEORGE W. DAY, Treasurer, 
Haverhill, Mass, 
| American Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 
257-tf setae Mass. 


| 





OHIO GAS CANNEL, 
‘From the Sterling Colliery. 


Iam now prepared to place in the market, through my 
agencies as below, a regular and unlimited supply of this val- 
uable Cannel, for gas purposes. A recent analysis, by Prof. 
WokRTzZ, Editor of this Journal, at the Laboratories of the 
NEW YORK GAS-LIGHT CoMPANY, gave 4714 per cent of Volatile 
Matter and 45 bushels to the ton of a fair quality of coke. The 
yield of gas was at the rate of 9,500 feet per ton of about 27 
candle power. It is not highly sulphurous, can be purified by 
| Lime, and the ash from the coke does not clinker. 

GEORGE R. TUTTLE, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





GENERAL AGENCIES. 
| Geoige Merryweather, 5 Pime Strect, N. ¥ 
J.S. Putnam, Albany, N. ¥. 252 


GAS MANAGER. 

| GAS ENGINEER OF OVER TWENTY YEARS EXPE- 
RIENCE is open for an engagement as Manager, is thor- 

oughly compet:nt both in the office and manufacturing de- 

| partment. Apply at dunes: office for H. O. 289. 4t. 


‘TO GAS COMPANIES. 


| JANTED A SITUATION BY A MAN FULLY COMPE- 








TENT bo repair ineters, et Apply vo thisvitice fur J. H, 
239, Zt, 
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SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


And Patent Compensator. 


GRA HA M°?Ss 
Patent Anti-Freezing 
LAMP POST. 


THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
POST EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE 

PUBLIC. 
WoosTER, OHIO 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 
In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 


Posts purchased from 


you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 
heavy frost. What can 
you sell them at? 
Yours traly, 
LUCAS FLATTERY 
Sec’y Wooster Gas- 
“ Light Co. 
Address;the Patentee, 
J. W. GRAHAM, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 


‘AGENCY FOR 
GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 


IN THE 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


41 PINE STREET, ROOM 1. 


250-9t 


The undersigned having been appointed Special Agent for 
the introduction of Grsson’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the ccn 
sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phiet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
scriptive of the value of GrBson’s Improvement, and the mcde 
by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of its 
usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works, 

Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 


| subject to the generality of the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
| and MATERIALS of every description required for the use of Gas 
| Light Companies promptly attended to by 


W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent. 
REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Esq, late Vice 


| President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 


‘WORKS UPON CAS. 


| 


Vil 
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They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubyc feet of gas per hour; will increase fe production and illuminating 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either clay or iron. TheCompensator obviates entirely | 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, selfacting, quiet, and certain in its 
operation. 

: We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the ‘i 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third he power required to drive the 
ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured‘in sizes to melt froin 1 to 20 tons per 
required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent fuel. Address 


JAMES SAYRE, Treasurer. 


hour, Wil save one quarter of the time 


G G. PORTER, President. 


QHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. Orrics, % LIBESTY STREET, New York, . ! 


SS sate besa 


ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 
TION, Puritication, and Use of Cdal Gas, with illustra- 
tions, Svo. cloth, Price, $6.25, 

THE GAS MANAGER'S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers, 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
cloth. $3.75. 

BOW ER—Gas Engineer’s Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, T5c. 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth. Price, $10.50, 

COLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards, 
Price, 60 cents, 

CROLL—Report of the Proceedings on the Arbitration with 
the Great Central Gas Consumer’s Company, 8vo., clot 
Price, $2.59. 

HUGHES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper, Price, 50 cents, 

D'HURCOURT—De Il'Eclairage du Gas. Par E. R. Hur” 
court, 8d edition. Paris, 1863; Svo. and plates, $7.50. 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer’s Guide, 12mo. Price, 50 cents, 

SW EET—Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 
various points in the State of New York, and the principal 
cities on the Atlantic Coast. By 8S. H. Sweet, with Geo- 
logical Maps. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

SUGG—Gas Manipulation, with a description of the v rious 
Instruments and Apparatus employed in the, Analysis of 
Coal and Coal Gas, Svo., cloth. Price, $7.50. 

WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; 24mo., paper. Price,5c. 

SCHILLING—Traite d’Eclairage parle Gaz. Price, $22. 

For sale by : 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street 
(Upstairs). 
t2" Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 56 p. 8vo., sent to any address, on 
reveipt of six cents in pustage stamps, 23 
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” Clay Retort Works, St. 





” Fire Ott 4 Works, Chet & Fo “seay — ? 


Vhig we a® 
Fire Brick Works and Office, - 


PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKUMET), : 


> 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


bes” Plans of Se —— for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 


WILSON & GARDNER. | 


Works Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Da. 


Office, 96: Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rooms 1 and 2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TILE, Etc. 


FROM CLAY, SAME SPECIES, AND EQUAL TO 


BEST BELGIAN. 


Ba” ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. IMPROVED WORKING PLANS OF THREES AND FIVES UPON APPLICATION, 
oo——— 


REFERENCES: 
Gas Works Northwest, West, and South. 


NEW -yorK MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK AND CLAY FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Retort W orks. Retort Works, 


MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 





GR" Established in 1845. 29 


(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
PROPRIETORS. 


B. KREISCHER & SON, Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C. 
OFFICE, Manufactures of 
58 Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥. 











F iT 
GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK IRE BRICK AND LILES, | 
Of ail shapes and sizes, Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND, 
Articles of every description made to order at the e¥~ Articles of every description made to order at short 4 
shortest notice. notice. (135 





B. KREISCHER & SON, HY. MAURER. ADAM WEBER, 


; GRAHAMITE, GLOUCESTER IRON WORKS. LACLEDE a BRICK 


OR MANUFACTURERS OF C l ay R etort Ww or k s 
’ 
RITCHIE MINERAL. CAST IRON PIPES Cheltenham, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


The yield of this Asphalt is nearly double, and the Candle 





Power more than double the product of Gas Coais, and it is aclede Fire Brick M: — ia ae 
extensively used by great and small companies, chiefly as an FOR WATER OR GAS. Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co., 
enricher and stimulant, in the proportion of five per cent. OMice, 901 Pine Street. Warehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis 
Yield 15,000 Md 16, 4 feet per ene ton. bey oiom J — _ 
80 to 32 candles. ne bushel of lime purifies 6000 fee Yoke ° — a 
very strong. Itis incapable of spontaneous combustion or Flanged Heating and Steam GEO. H. KITCHEN & C O., 
caking in the heap, and is used by simple addition to the NEW PATENT 
charge. ° 
We sell at figures which allow a much larger profit to the Pi e Gas Holders Gas r a 
purchaser, with better light than : oy aon cae oal, aia il p ’ ’ Cr Aa ss a. p p arn t us, 
No gas material is at once so safe and so cheap. Onur As- ‘a alle ct , 
halt is used inthe manufacture of Varnish, Roofing, Ship W orks, Castings, Etc. FOR COUNTRY RESIDENCES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
aint, Tiles, Pavements, Water Proof Paper, Cloth, and for &C.. FROM $300 UPWARDS. 
all purposes where a coating is required that is unatfec ‘ted by i r = : 4 : 
Water, Gasses, Aikalics, or Acids, | Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, | Every Description of Gas Fixtures. 
The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oi! Co. Philadelphia. Gas FIXING IW ALL ITs BRANCHES. 


3-3 Ne 2 South Charies St., Baltimere, Ma, | 253-6m. 591 BROADWAY New York, 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, 


2132 


FILBERT STREET, 


Philadelphia, 


G. W. KRAFT, Proprieror, 
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Wrought fron Work for Bridges, Buildings, Steam Soilers, Tanks, Stills, &c. 


Particular Attention paid to Alterations and Repairs. 


PROVIDENCE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
BUILDERS OF 
Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


mi 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roofs, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 
Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 

Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 

For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 

small outlay, and afford a safe and economical ight. 


FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES >: 
EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS. 
REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass. ; anor 
Jhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co, 
Sortland, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co. ; 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., | 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Gas Co, 
FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, 
S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. 
OMce and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 
Hi. Ae. BRANCH, Agent. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIERS! 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 

Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 597 BROSDWAY, 


(Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Sirect,) 
NEW YORK. 


Special designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches | 


Public Halls, Lodg sa, 40, 


DEILY, 
DEILY 
39 LAUREL 


—ser- 
J. FOWLER. 


& FOWLER, 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
BUILDERS OF 
GAS WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


P. P. 


PENN., 


| WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 


CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 
M. I. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., Ill. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 


Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 





; Homer and | 
North | 


J. C. HARTSHORN, Treas, | 


dressed to the compiler, JAMES 


W. J.Ball. Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.) 


“A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING,” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely illustrated. 


Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
| nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
| generally. 

Price $15, payabie on delivery. 
It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
; R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 
No. 42 Pine street, N. Y.} 


| Engineer 8S. F. Gas Co., 
| 1CAN GAS-LIGHTJOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Epriror—Pror. W. H. WAHL, PH.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science 
Civil Engineering, andthe Aris and Manufactures, published 
in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 

| volumes per annum, 
cuts. 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 
has become a standard work of reference. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars pe? annum ; 
on the issue of the sixth number, Wh 
five dollars) is paid in the numbers will be sent free 

} of postace 
Communications and letters on business must be directed | 


payable | 


#auvahice, 


illustrated with engravings and wood- 


u the full subs ription | 


to the ACTUARY OF THR FRANKLAN LYSTITUTB, PHILADELPHIA | *,* Reference to them is requester 


SABBATON’S PATEN = 
ape and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 
MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES. 


Perfect in their operation. Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ ne plus ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

Orders addressed only to 

0. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 

No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


OFFICE OF 
THE GAS-LIGHT CO. CF AMERICA 


Cc. K. GARRISON, President. 

« W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOHIN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 
LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 
GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we have 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


GALE and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 

We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 
into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 
necessary plans, materials, and workmen for that purpose. 

We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 


| it sufficient to state, tosecure your interest and investigation. 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, ina 


number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; 
of Brooklyn; 


the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 


pany, the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country, 


For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


248-tf} P. 0. Box 5220, New York City. 
TO DEALERS IN 


‘GAS FIXTURES & GAS STOVES, 


ESPECIALLY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


State Licenses for the manufacture and sale of the cele- 
brated “ CAMBRIDGE GAS STOVES,” together with com- 
plete sets of patterns for the castings of the same, can be had 
by responsible parties on favorable terms, by applying to the 
undersigned. Orders for the above stoves, made up and 
ready for use will be promptly filled. 

In the CAMBRIDGE GAS SToVEs, 48 in ordinary coal stoves, 
the products of combustion are passed by pipes out of the 
room. 

Descriptive circulars and tontenenials will be sent on appli- 
cation to AINCOLN & ALLEN, 
Manufacturers of the C ambridge Gas Stoves, 

No. 59 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 


249-tf. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No, 32 Pine street, N. Y 
BANGS & HORTON, No, 31 Duane street, Boston, 
ee West V irginia. 

C sompany’ s Office, 29 South street, ; Baltimore, 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, 
| hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 

Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 

N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 

Co mpany, Maine, 

we-ly 


we name: Man- 
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J. L. Cheesman, | 
MANUFACTURER OF 

Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted | 
Solid Wood Trays. 
| 







































































































































| 
The dvantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are 
economy (they being over 200 per cent. cheaper than iron | 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as | 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, | 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 

ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
151 and 153 Avenue C, New York. 


Fire Briek and Clay 
Retort Works. 


; EVENS & HOWARD, 
q PROPRIETORS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE,BRICK, 


CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 100 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
q 241-ly St. Louis, Mo. 
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LUDLOW 


T. F. ROWLAND, 
Continental Works, V@!ve Manufacturing Co. 
‘ OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Zz Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—Y inch to 36 inch, 


' for Water, Gas and Steam, 
ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF “ CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 

**T would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfully given. I think, how. 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself, 

“* JOSEPH MAYER, 





‘Superintendent Water Works. 
“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870, 
“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily under 
all degrees of pressure. In a words 
they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
*““(EORGE LEHMAN, 
“Chairman Water Works Committee.’ 











“CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
* We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
ment of our works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


GAS-HOLDERS 


sO , Ss Ss 
OF ANY MAGNITUDE, eee Pr — oe. 


“ Superintendent Water Works.” 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch. Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


‘PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870. 
‘With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. Their 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, and 
have given perfect satisfaction. 
“S. A, KINSEY, Ex, Sup't. 
“* JOHN J, STEIGER, Sup't.” 


“BROOKLYN GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 
“T take great pleasure in saying that they give perfect sa- 
tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no effort 
to start them; even after they have been closed for months 
“ A, F. HAVENS, Engineer.” 





“ OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th June, 1870, 
“Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Co., have given me perfect satisfaction, The 
double gate water valve, bought for a special purpose, also 
works admirably. We want no better valves. The Indicator 
on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 
“THOS. R. BROWN, Engineer,” 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, | Curley’s Improved Retort Setting and 


Independent Damper. 


B.S. BENSON & SON, 
No. 112 BROADWAY, N. Y., ROOM 1. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, dc. 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inches, cast vertically, inlengths of | Prevents the sudden Chilling Contraction, and early De- 
124 feet. struction of the Retorts; more than doubles their durability, 
2) _ : : and maintains a high uniform heat. 

é For particulars address THOMAS CURLEY, Wilmington 

vy a x Tha >» ‘ EB. Sanders ine street. N. Y 3 

SCHOOL OF MIN E S, Del., or C. E. Sanderson, 42 Pine street, N. Y., Room ~ cs 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, : Oia: eae ee ke ee ee 

WILLIAM S$. CARR & CO., 

SUCCESSOR TO SAWYER & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 





’ Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OP 


Pictou, 
P Sydney, 
; Lingan, 
i Glace Bay, 
3 Caledonia, 
4 Newcastle and 
Westmoreland 
© «> a L, s 
ALSO, 


Ince Hall and Red Bank House Cannel. 


39 INDIA WHaRF, Boston. 86 SouTH $T., N. Y. [24 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 

We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 
tically. 

N. B.—Pipe from 3-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths, 

8#"SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. gg 


F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

| T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 

| FRANCIS L, VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer, 

| C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 
| JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 

| CHARLES A. JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

| WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mechanics, 

| JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 

| OGDEN N, ROOD, A.M., Physics. 

| JOHN 8S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 


' 

| The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for ‘ 

| the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 106, 108, and 110 Centre Street, cor, Franklin, 

| For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- NEW YORK 

| amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- shines = 

| nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 
without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 152-17 
jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap-.| — -— ma — 


ply to DR. C. F. CHANDLER | GEO. STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. 
252-ly Dean of the Faculty. | 


Carr’s Patent Water Closets, 
URINAL VALVE, &c. 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in PLUMBING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Plumbers’ Brass Works 
Earthen Ware, Pumps, Iron Drain Pipes, Traps, 
and Sinks, Copper Bath Tubs! 

Showers, &c., &c. 

MANUFACTORY, MOTTHAVEN. 


WM. STACEY 


THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


» ea 7 aes 
Mines at Newburg, I re aton County, W. V a. AND ALL KINDS OF 
Company’s Office, No. 52S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. , 

| C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y, Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


| CHas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

| SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

| This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 

| market prices, 

| It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs, of REFERENCE. 

| good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co, J 

| of coke of good quality. Dayton, O., Gaslight Co, Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 

| It has been for many years very extensively used by various Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, lil, Gas Co. 

| Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to Springfield, O., Gas Co, Quincy, il. Gas Co. 

| the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Co, 

| panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, IL, Gas Co, 

Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Uo, 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Providence Gas Light Com- | Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
pany, Providence, R. I. | Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention | Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gas Co, 

given to orders, 224-1ly. R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and ethers, 


GEO. STACEY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


| 





Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 83, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 
SAMUEL DOWN, Pausipenr. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presipent, THOMAS J. EARLE, Szcrerary. 





TRUSTEES: 
SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


PPPP LLLP IOP Arn 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


The combination ot Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of Workmanship. § Orders addressed % 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and TwentySecond Streets, Philadelphia, 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 


Ques 





BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


—_—~Oorrere™ eee 


GEO. C. HICKS & CO. 


CLAY RETORTS FOR GAS WORKS AND 
SUGAR REFINERIES. 


TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 


FIRE BRICK. 


FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALS. 





== * RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZE 
KEPT ON HAND. = 





Steam Pressed Drain and Sewer Pipe. 


WARD Y& ZROTEE 
HARRIS & BRGTHE 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PRACTICAL GAS WEAVER WANVPACTURBRA, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manutacture Wet and Dry Ges Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 








J. Wesley Harris, Washington Darris, 


Serer 





Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 


CAS PURIFICATION. ) C. GEFRORER. JOHN ciacnentiains: ss. 2a. Be EN SON, 


GEFRORER & MANDERFIELD, MANUFACTURER OF 
St. John and Cartwright’s Manufacturer of ——— : 


. TRN EE wos 

NEW IRON composition [CAS BURNERS, 
Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., 


" ‘ AND 
passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves ¥ n e . 

largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. GAS AND WATER MAINS. 

ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulpha- | cutie at. All sizes from 8 to 80 inch cast vertically in 124; feet lengths 
rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- RILEY A. BRICK & CO., ’ ‘ S 

monia, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlem} MANUFACTURERS OF Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter's Point; East sighs aA “ BALTIMORE, MD. 


ow Terk; Weroester, igun and Comuetigs, Mens iove-| CAST IRON PIPES, ~~ 


and being introduced in many other places. " “4 one] y ¢ The Aubin Balanced 
Cost 70 cents per bushel. One bushel for each square foot FOR WATER AND GAS, 


of Purifier sufficient. Rights to use for life of Patents, for , i A Ay ’ 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under ALSO, \ ALY E W ATER METER, 
50,000, $400 ; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- 


tional 50,000 per day. GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS (Used also for Oils and Liquors.) 

For further information and instructions, apply to “ 

ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, Is now in use by many city water companies, because of 

2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works, its Low Price, Simplicity, Durability, Accuracy under any 

es Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for No. 89 White Street, New York. pressure, and, (a great advantage) because it runs with less 
the prepared composition is increasing so rapidly that delays head than any other meter used. 


ef may occur, Rizy A. Brick. Jas L. Roserrsow. Manufactured H. Q. HAWLEY, Albany, N. Y. 





Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 
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R. D. WOOD & CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts. Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who may want small lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the 
country. 

H. G. H. TARR, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
3-tf SECOND FLOOR. 


BLANCHARD & ARNOLD, — 
Excelsior Car Wheel Works, 


Cor. Fourth and Fowler Sts., Milwaukee. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Apparatus, 
Bench Castings, 


Air and Immersed Tu- 
bular Condensers, 


Improved Dry Scrub- 
bers, 
Purifiers with Imp’d 
Dry Centre Valves, 
and every description of apparatus 
necessary for large or small Gas 

Works. 

The designs for our apparatus are 
furnished by JAMES H. WALKER, 
Engineer and Superintendent Mil- 
waukee Gas Works, who can be 
consulted on all matters relating to 
the working, erection of new, or ex- 
tension of old works. 





cases, ‘ 
The best references given on these 
points, 244-6m 


S. FULTON & CO., 
PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 


Manufacturers of 


PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIP 


S. 


Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 


AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


FounpEep By Pror. Sruuman In 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors: Profs. Silliman and Dana, 

Associate Editors: Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 


umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number. 
A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 
Address, SILLIMEAN & DANA 
New Haven, bt. 


Parties employing us will find | 
their orders promptly attended to, | 
and satisfaction guaranteed in all | 





| - NORTHWESTERN 


GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 


0—_—_—- 


| WORKS AT BAY 





Fig. 2. 





A—Cylinder of Wood. B—Band of Iron, 


| Fia. 2.—Thimble for Connection. 
Above is a cut of the 


CITY, MICHIGAN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 41 REYNOLDS BLOCK. 


SECTION OF GAS PIPE. 








Fig. 3. 


C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


Fic. 3:—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


Gas conducting Main in use. 


DENNIS LONG & CO., 
‘Union Pipe Works, 


Louisville Pipe Foundry, 
AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








MANUFACTURE 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
} All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast in 12 
feet lengths, 
RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
} DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 
GAS-HOLDERS. 

And every description of work necessary for Gas or Water 

Companies. 








Bes” Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 


manufactured by the NortHwEsTERN GAs AND WaTER Pipe ComPANy. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to sixteen inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenon, or socket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is unquEsTiIoNaBLy the best 


242-ly 





JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


| 
Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 
WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES, 

For Retort and other houses, Retorts and all castings fe- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity, 
| Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 
| for Purifiers, Station Meters of all sizes. 


GAS HOLDERS, 


} TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 

| With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV. 

| ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 

| 48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main  n- 

| hections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, DRIPs, SIEVES, etc. 

STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water ana 
Gas. 


WROUGHT IRON WORK. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226-tf 


JESSE W. STARR. BENJ. A, STARR. 





BENJ. F. ARCHER, 

|\—_—_——————— . eisiees 

} ) yes SALE —Two five feet Station Gas Meters, having 
been used at Works which now require a Meter of greater 

capacity. Apply at office of Northern Liberties Gas Company, 

No. 58 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, 257 














* 
® 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CQ., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Established 1821, 


THOMAS T. TASKER, Jr, 











STEPHEN MORRIS, STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manuiacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c., of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans. 


WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast Iron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kinds of Castings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—Retorts, and all Castings and Wrought Iron Work required for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Tar Gates, Wrought lron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXHAUSTERS,.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Guages. 


SCRUBBERS — Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
WASHERS.— Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washera 
CONDENSERS,.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


PURIFIERS.—For Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,0°0 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, o1 Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Rivetted or Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 
GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gasholders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, 


GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Ontlet Pipes, also Dry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. 
STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, Flange and Bell Pipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 
“oe Sever Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 
anterns. 

Best quality American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes Wrought Iron Tubes from one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diam, 
with all kinds of Fittings, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters’ ‘Tools, and all articles connected with the manu- 
facture of Gas, Steam or Water. 

Sole Mannfacturers of P. Munzincer’s Patent Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Adjustable Hydraulic Main Stand, Wooden Lime 
Trays, Stand and Straddle Pipes, and Multitubular Water Condenser. 

Me. P. MUNZINGER, Gas Engineer, has been connected with our Establishment as Engineer and Designer, and in 
charge of the Gas Works Department for the past fitteen years. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished, for Lighting up ‘Towns, Cities, Factories, and Public Buildings, ete., ete., 
with Gas from Coal, Rosin, or Wood. 


We would refer to the Gas Machinery erected by us, and in operation, at the following places: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Willkes Barre, Pa. 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Erie, Pa 
Hanover, Pa. 
Easton, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Dniontown, Pa, 
Washington, Pa. 
Hudson City, N, J. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Salem, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. 
Englewo a N, J. 
Jersey City N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Camden, N. J. 


Metropolitan Works, N. Y. City. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rome, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N, Y. 

Fiat Bush, N. Y. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Batavia, N. Y. 

Fredonia, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

People’s Works, Cleveland, Ohio 

Newark, Ohio. 

Salem, Ohio. 

Wooster, Ohio. 

People’s Works, Chicago, II. 

Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co., IIL 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

Peoria, Il. 

National Asylum for Discharged Volunteer 
Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Detroit, Mich. 

La Porie, Ind. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

Salem, Oregon. 

Port-au Prince, Cal. 

San Jose, Cal. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hagerstown, Md, 

Peoples Works, Baltimore, Md, 
Elkton, Md. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga, 


New Orleans, La, 

Shreveport, La. 

Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Houston, Texas, 

Galveston, Texas, 

And a number of others. 
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JI Flemington, N. J. 


GB See page ; for Index to Advertise™en is, 





